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In  March  . .  Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 


l»NNED  SALMON 


NATIONAL  SALMON 
WEEK 


THIS  month,  because  of  National  Salmon  Week, 
canned  salmon  takes  front  row  in  Canco’s  retail 
grocery  advertising.  This  advertisement — appearing 
in  leading  grocery  papers — is  full  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation,  merchandising  suggestions,  display  ideas  and 
plans  for  related  item  selling.  It  will  help  more  than 
100,000  retailers  sell  more  canned  salmon  during  Lent. 

Appearing  in:  National  (Grocers  Hiilletin 

American  Grocer  Progressive  Grocer 

Chain  Store  Management  Voluntary  &  CiKiperativc 

Chain  Store  Age  Groups  Mag. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CkUCO 


New  York 

New  York  Central  Bldg. 
Clucago 

104  So.  Michigan  Avo. 
San  Francieco 
111  Sutter  Street 


EVERY  RETAIL  G 
THIS  NEW  BOC 


PLUS  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


.  .  .  are  made  from  canned  fruits  and 
berries.  For  years  Heekin  has  been 
serving  canners  of  these  fine  products 
.  .  .  giving  them  every  possible  assist¬ 
ance  so  the  canned  food  industry 
might  profit.  Heekin  Personal  Service 
is  a  friendly  service  rendered  our  cus¬ 
tomers  on  their  problems.  Can  we 
serve  you?  THE  HEEKIN  CAN 
COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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CONTINENTAL  CARRIES  ON 

The  effective  full-color  advertising  with  which  Continental  has  been  telling 
millions  of  housewives  about  “Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  In  Cans”  will 
be  continued  in  1936.  The  tribute  to  the  nation’s  Canners,  reproduced 
above,  starts  this  year’s  series  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  January  25th. 
Watch  for  it,  and  other  palate-tempting  Canned  Foods  advertisements  which 
Continental  will  run  in  leading  national  magazines  throughout  the  year. 
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EDITORIALS 


Get  your  bearings— What’s  come  out  of  all 

this  hue  and  cry  to  save  the  skins  of  the  little 
canners,  and  some  not  so  little?  Chortels  of 
glee  from  “the  other  side,”  as  they  continue  to  take 
goods  away  from  the  hapless  canners  unable,  or  un¬ 
willing,  to  help  themselves — to  enrich  their  own  pocket- 
books  later,  or,  if  the  goods  be  permitted  to  pass  to 
others,  to  prove  their  great  friendship  for  their  dear 
buyers ;  and  expansive  smiles  of  commiseration  on  the 
great  jowls  of  the  mogul  distributors  at  the  futility  of 
anyone  trying  to  “up”  prices  on  them!  Is  that  all? 
Are  the  canners — and  other  producers  as  well — com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers,  to  be  ground  down 
by  cost  or  below  cost  prices,  and  so  ultimately  out  of 
business?  Have  the  producers  of  our  food  products 
nothing  whatever  to  say  as  to  the  prices  at  which  their 
goods  shall  be  sold? 

As  the  matter  stands  today  the  little,  or  independent, 
canners,  are  as  helpless  as  a  new  born  babe,  when  they 
come  to  the  market  with  his  wares.  It  is  for  them  to 
seek  improved  strains  of  seed;  improved  methods  of 
cultivation ;  better  and  finer  crops ;  to  put  them  through 
great  kitchens,  spick  and  span  in  their  cleanliness, 
upon  the  latest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  to  the  end  that  the  goods  will  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  so  carefully  preserved  as  to  be  proof 
against  spoilage  until  consumed.  BUT  there  they  stop. 
The  marketing  of  those  goods,  although  every  possible 
chance  of  profit  depends  upon  the  selling — is  in  another 
world  to  itself ;  completely  detached.  They  may  think 
they  have,  but  in  fact  they  have  nothing  whatever  to 
say  about  the  selling  of  their  products.  There  isn’t  a 
canner  in  the  business,  large  or  small,  who  has  a  sales 
force  comparable  to  the  sales  forces  for  the  most  in¬ 
significant  product  in  any  other  line  of  manufacture. 
Not  a  single  one  of  them  can  formulate  a  definite  plan, 
set  firm  prices  and  then  go  out  and  sell  the  output  at 
those  prices.  There  are  other  products  which  these 
baron  buyers  buy  in  large  quantities  and  pay  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  prices  for,  but  not  canned  foods. 

Don’t  blame  the  buyers ;  they  would  be  fools  to  pay 
one  cent  more  for  anything  they  buy  than  they  are 
compelled  to  pay.  You  do  not;  not  for  anything  you 
buy.  But  when  you  go  to  buy  you  meet  firm  prices, 
“buyer  resistence”;  whatever  it  may  be  it  is  sold  to 
you ;  in  fact  you  know  darn  well  there  is  no  use  making 
a  kick  about  the  price.  You  pay  it  or  you  go  without. 
Imagine  that  in  connection  with  any  sale  of  a  canner’s 


output.  The  buyers  and  their  agents  will  dislocate 
their  jaws  laughing  at  the  idea  of  “canned  goods 
packers”  acting  in  any  such  manner ! 

What  is  the  use  saying  a  thing  of  that  kind,  just  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  our  best  friends?  “The  Lord 
loveth  whom  He  chastieth,”  says  the  Scripture,  which 
is  authority  enough  for  us.  Because  if  this  condition 
be  not  corrected,  and  corrected  at  once,  what  hope  can 
there  be  for  the  canner  who  is  not  a  part  of  one  of 
the  great  buying  groups?  Haven’t  a  lot  of  you  learned 
how  utterly  impotent  you  are?  And  are  you  to  leave 
things  that  way? 

What  can  you  do? 

You  have  worked  at  the  production  end  of  your 
business  until  it  is  in  splendid  condition.  All  sensible 
canners  have  long  since  learned  that  it  pays  to  pack 
only  good  quality  goods,  and  most  of  you  are  doing  so. 
The  consuming  public  has  come  over  to  you  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  is  little  short  of  astonishing.  The  setup,  then, 
is  ideal  for  regular  and  decent  profits.  Any  other  in¬ 
dustry  in  similar  circumstances  would  be  comfortable 
and  prosperous.  What  is  it  that  keeps  you  from  cash¬ 
ing  in  on  the  setup  ?  The  answer  is :  the  method  under 
which  you  distribute  your  goods.  There  is  the  blank 
wall  up  against  which  you  crash  all  your  hopes,  and 
rights. 

You  built  your  factory,  and  you  improved  your  pro¬ 
duction  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  but  you  left  out 
of  your  structure  the  most  important  department  in 
any  business  organization — a  sales  department.  Your 
profit  must  come  out  of  the  proper  and  regular  selling 
of  your  goods.  That  department  would  map  the  in¬ 
tended  policy  of  the  company;  the  limited  territory  it 
would  seek  to  conquer,  and  by  keeping  supplied  every 
day  of  the  year  with  your  goods,  bearing  your  brands, 
steadily  build  up  good-will  and  increased  demand  for 
them.  Distributors  and  retailers  would  welcome 
progressive  sales  eiforts  of  such  kind,  to  help  move  the 
goods  more  quickly  into  consumption.  Such  a  system 
is  for  the  small  to  medium  size  canner  who  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  expect  to  get  nation-wide  distribution.  It  calls 
for  sales  management,  and  salesmen  devoted  solely  to 
your  own  goods,  and  whose  job  is  to  sell  the  goods 
at  prices  which  cover  cost  and  leave  a  profit.  Every 
other  line  of  manufacture  does  it,  down  to  the  tiniest 
single  item,  having  learned  by  expensive  experience 
that  it  is  their  only  salvation.  Canned  foods  are  the 
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exception.  No!  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  complete  THE  CANNING  TRADE 

line ! 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

Most  canners  will  reply  that  they  cannot  afford  to  20  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

set  up  such  a  sales  organization.  The  truth  is  that  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 

they  cannot  afford  not  to  do  so.  Those  same  canners  Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 


are  today  accepting  5  cents  to  20  cents  per  dozen  less 
than  their  goods  are  worth,  and  could  be  sold  for.  That 
amount  of  money  would  finance  an  elaborate  sales 
force.  You  are  today  paying,  and  heavily,  for  a  sales 
force;  but  you  are  mostly  getting  only  order-takers 
who  distribute  your  goods,  always  at  the  low  of  the 
market. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  every  canner,  or  his 
personal  representative,  has  to  sit  down  at  the  desks 
of  the  buyers;  learn  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  sell 
the  goods  on  their  merits,  the  whole  condition  of  the 
canned  foods  industry  will  completely  change,  both  as 
to  quality  and  price  and  profit  range.  This  is  for  the 
canner  who  wishes  to  build  his  own  business  into 
something  worth  while. 

If  you  are  a  canner  who  simply  operates  his  plant 
as  a  superintendent  for  some  large  buyer  and  his 
private  labels,  or  are  hamstrung  through  the  necessity 
of  going  to  the  money-lenders  to  finance  the  entire 
operations,  you  are  merely  a  workman  at  a  wage,  and 
cannot  help  yourself.  You  must  do  as  you  are  told. 

This  canned  foods  industry  is  and  should  be  the 
greatest  industry  in  this  country,  bar  none.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  splendid  foods  for  human  consumption 
are  fully  entitled  to  proper  remuneration  for  their 
efforts,  every  year,  and  they  could  get  it ;  but  not  unless 
they  fight  for  it.  Today  they  are  the  easy  victims  of 
the  marketeers.  And  it  is  their  own  fault.  They  have 
not  kept  up  with  progress,  but  are  selling  the  goods  in 
exactly  the  same  way  they  were  sold  at  the  beginning 
of  the  industry,  a  century  ago.  All  other  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry,  every  one  of  which  used  to  be  similarly  situ¬ 
ated,  long  since  graduated  from  this  serfdom. 

Buying  has  ganged  up  against  you.  There  are  more 
real  trusts  among  the  buyers  and  distributors  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  industry.  They  even  have  such 
effrontery  as  to  go  before  the  Congress  and  debate 
the  amount  of  graft  which  shall  be  taken  from  the 
manufacturers,  and  which  shall  be  recognized  as 
legitimate!  You  can’t  expect  to  lick  them  as  a  body, 
for  they  are  co-operating  as  a  unit  in  their  buying 
(that  is  the  sole  purpose  of  their  formation) .  But  note 
carefully  that  dissention  is  already  entering  their 
ranks :  great  chains  are  disintegrating,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  others  are  growing  restless  over  the  rake-offs 
taken  by  the  big  guns.  When  anything  of  this  kind 
becomes  so  brazen  as  to  dare  the  public  gaze  its  doom 
is  near.  The  voluntary  chains  among  retailers  and 
wholesalers  are  ten  times  as  damnable  as  the  A.  &  P. 
and  other  such  great  individual  chains,  in  their  ability 
to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  manufacturers,  and 
they  are  the  very  essence  of  trustism,  if  there  is  any 
such  thing.  But  they  are  destroying  themselves,  and 
are  bound  to  do  so:  Just  have  patience. 

Meantime  there  is  abundant  room  to  market  all  your 
goods,  quietly  and  directly  with  the  best  interests  in 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-eighth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 


timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  subscription 

One  Year  -------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  4.00 

Foreign  -------  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 

the  business,  for  the  best  are  not  willing  parts  of  these 
unfair  trading  trusts.  They  knocked  down  the  ideal 
system  of  Manufacturer-Wholesaler-Retailer,  and  they 
set  up  in  its  stead  as  thoroly  an  un-American  mess  as 
anyone  could  conceive.  It  cannot  endure.  But  it  will 
be  during  the  destruction  of  this  mess  and  the  re¬ 
building  of  a  fair  and  decent  operating  plan  that  the 
far-seeing  and  progressive  manufacturer  will  make 
most  progress. 

The  change  is  nearer  than  you  may  suppose. 

41  >(>  )|> 

And  this  is  the  end  of  our  effort  to  keep  canners  from 
selling  the  goods  at  6  cents  to  20  cents  less  than  they 
are  actually  worth,  on  a  statistical  and  demand  basis, 
and  it  has  not  been  in  vain.  Many  canners  are  out  of 
the  market  until  prices  become  normal ;  all  would  like 
to  be.  There  are  many  brokers,  who  have  salesmen  on 
the  road,  and  give  their  principals  a  real  selling  job. 
Their  canners  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
price-cutters,  but  they  see  the  picture  clearly  and  are 
waiting.  But  there  are  too  many  brokers  who  are 
merely  Beagle  hounds  for  the  buyers ;  the  buyer  knows 
he  can  send  them  an  order  for  goods  at  prices  far  under 
the  market,  and  the  broker  will  track  down  some  luck¬ 
less  canner,  and  get  the  goods  for  the  buyer.  And  the 
canner  pays  the  broker  for  the  service ! 

But  the  worse  class  of  all,  and  it  has  grown  quite 
large  of  late,  is  the  broker  who  buys  the  goods  for  his 
own  account,  to  sell  later  and  pocket  the  profit.  What 
chance  has  a  canner  with  such  a  broker?  Do  you 
suppose  such  a  broker  will  run  the  market  up  against 
himself,  or  tell  a  canner  not  to  sell  now  because  all 
indications  point  to  an  early  rise  in  prices?  He  is  a 
buyer  and  not  a  broker,  but  poses  as  a  broker.  We 
have  always  understood  that  it  is  illegal  for  a  broker 
ever  to  buy  for  his  own  account.  If  it  is  not,  then  the 
laws  might  as  well  be  scrapped,  and  make  it  a  free  for 
all — as  it  is  to  an  extent  today.  What  use  is  the  Pat¬ 
man  bill  or  any  other  legislation,  in  the  face  of  this 
sort  of  action? 
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CHERRY  LEAF  SPOT  CONTROL 


by  G.  W.  KEITT 

College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Abstract  of  a  paper  before  the  Pitted  Red  Cherry 
Section  at  Chicago,  January  21, 1936 


Leaf  spot  is  the  most  important  fungus  disease  of  the  cherry. 

It  is  caused  by  the  parasitic  fungus,  Coccomyces  hiemalis 
Higgins,  which  infects  the  leaves,  and  more  rarely  the  pedicels, 
calyces,  or  young  fruits.  The  leaf  phase  of  the  disease  is  much 
the  most  important.  Infection  occasions  the  development  of 
numerous  small,  roundish,  brown  spots,  which  often  occur  in 
such  abundance  that  they  merge  to  form  large  irregular  dead 
patches.  Under  some  conditions  the  dead  spots  drop  out,  and 
the  resulting  symptoms  have  suggested  “shot-hole”  as  a  com¬ 
mon  name  for  the  disease.  Badly  diseased  leaves  usually  turn 
yellow  and  fall.  In  cases  of  severe  early  defoliation  the  fruit 
fails  to  mature,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  tree  for  the  next  year 
is  impaired,  and  liability  to  winter  injury  is  increased.  Suc¬ 
cessive  severe  attacks  may  lead  to  death  of  the  tree  from  the 
combined  effects  of  leaf  spot  and  winter  injury.  Adequate 
control  of  leaf  spot  is  a  primary  requisite  for  successful  cherry 
culture  in  Wisconsin  and  other  regions  of  serious  occurrence 
of  the  disease. 

The  leaf  spot  fungus  passes  the  winter  in  the  dead  leaves  on 
the  ground.  In  the  spring  it  develops  ascospores  which  are 
forcibly  shot  into  the  air  during  rain  periods.  Some  of  these 
lodge  on  living  cherry  leaves  or  other  susceptible  parts.  Here 
they  germinate,  grow  through  the  breathing  pores  (stomata), 
and  cause  the  primary  infections,  from  which  a  few  days  later 
abundant  spores  of  another  kind  (conidia)  are  produced.  Under 
favorable  conditions  these  cause  secondary  infections  which  may 
lead  to  very  rapid  spread  of  the  disease. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  leaf  spot  is  a  very  important  disease 
in  Wisconsin  and  its  control  presents  some  very  perplexing 
problems,  investigations  of  this  disease  and  its  control  have 
been  under  way  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  for  a  considerable  term  of  years.  Results  have  been  made 
available  to  our  growers  through  the  facilities  of  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  fruit  growers’  organizations  and  through  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Experiment  Station.  In  the  brief  period  available  for 
the  present  discussion  I  shall  invite  your  attention  to  some 
phases  of  our  work  on  control. 

In  planning  this  work  it  was  recognized  that  the  disease  and 
the  problems  of  its  control  are  very  variable  with  seasonal, 
regional,  and  other  conditions,  and  that  a  sufficient  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  chief  factors  that  determine  these  variations  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  development  of  a  sound  control  pro¬ 
gram.  Accordingly,  field,  laboratory,  and  greenhouse  studies 
of  the  disease  were  made  in  correlation  with  spraying  and 
other  control  experiments.  By  extending  the  studies  over  a 
sufficient  term  of  years,  it  was  hoped  to  build  up  a  body  of  data 
that  would  justify  conclusions  on  many  points  concerning  which 
shorter  term  experiments  yield  conflicting  and  inconclusive 
evidence. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  very  briefly  some  of  the  results 
that  bear  directly  upon  the  problems  of  control,  let  me  point 
out  as  clearly  as  I  may  that  what  I  shall  say  is  applicable 
primarily  to  our  Wisconsin  cherry  area  and  places  with  closely 


similar  conditions.  The  problems  of  disease  development  and 
control  vary  so  much  with  regional  and  other  conditions  that 
the  experience  gained  in  one  situation  cannot  safely  be  applied 
to  others  without  adequate  check  in  the  new  environment. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  INFECTION— Studies  of  the  leaf  spot 
diseases  on  our  various  wild  and  cultivated  cherries  and  plums 
showed  that,  under  Wisconsin  conditions,  the  fungus  that  infects 
the  cultivated  cherries  does  not  harbor  to  any  important  extent 
on  any  other  species.  It  can  infect  the  Mahaleb  cherry  (Prunus 
mahaleb)  readily  and  the  pin  cherry  (Prunus  pennsylvanica) 
sparingly,  but  neither  of  these  species  furnishes  an  important 
source  of  infection  for  cultivated  orchards  under  Wisconsin 
conditions.  The  life-history  studies  showed  that  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  overwintering  of  the  fungus  takes  place  in  the  dead  leaves 
on  the  ground. 

ORCHARD  SANITATION  —  It  was  shown  experimentally 
that  turning  the  dead  leaves  under  by  thorough  harrowing 
before  the  blooming  period  greatly  reduced  the  development 
of  leaf  spot.  This  is,  therefore,  a  desirable  operation  if  clean 
culture  at  this  time  is  indicated  from  the  point  of  view  of  horti¬ 
cultural  practice.  However,  in  many  situations  it  is  not  a  feas¬ 
ible  practice,  and  leaf  spot  can  be  well  controlled  by  spraying 
alone,  if  necessary. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  VARIOUS  FUNGICIDES  —  Many 
spray  and  dust  materials  were  tried  against  leaf  spot.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  has  given  the  best  control  of  any  material  tried. 
Some  work  has  been  done  with  copper  sprays  as  substitutes  for 
Bordeaux,  but  the  results  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  dis¬ 
cussion  here.  Lime-sulphur  in  suitable  concentrations  and 
sufficient  number  of  treatments  could  be  made  to  control  the 
disease,  but  was  much  less  effective  per  application  than  Bor¬ 
deaux.  No  dust  or  particular  sulphur  spray  used  gave  con¬ 
sistently  satisfactory  control  with  an  economic  number  of 
applications. 

THE  TIME  AND  NUMBER  OF  APPLICATIONS  —  With 
Bordeaux  a  three-treatment  program  has  given  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  The  treatments  are  timed  as  follows:  (1)  when 
about  three-fourths  of  the  petals  have  fallen,  (2)  about  two 
weeks  later,  and  (3)  just  after  harvest.  With  lime-sulphur, 
these  three  treatments  are  supplemented  by  an  additional  appli¬ 
cation  about  two  weeks  after  the  second.  A  pre-blossom  spray 
was  tried  in  many  seasons,  but  never  gave  enough  benefit 
against  leaf  spot  to  justify  its  use.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  apply  the  petal-fall  treatment  within  four  or  five  days  of 
the  recommended  time,  as  further  delay  may  permit  heavy 
infection. 

THE  CONCENTRATIONS  OF  SPRAY— While  there  may 
be  desirability  of  minor  variations  in  dosage  to  meet  special 
conditions,  the  following  concentrations  have  given  good  results 
for  their  respective  materials  over  a  long  term  of  years:  Bor¬ 
deaux,  3-4-50  (using  high-calcium  hydrated  lime),  and  lime- 
sulphur,  1-40.  Insecticides  have  been  added  according  to  recom¬ 
mendations  from  our  Department  of  Economic  Entomology. 
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EFFECTS  OF  BORDEAUX  AND  LIME-SULPHUR  ON 
SIZE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ON  FRUITFULNESS  OF  THE 
TREES  —  For  many  years  it  has  been  reported  by  various 
workers  that  Bordeaux  spraying  dwarfs  cherry  fruit,  and  for 
this  and  other  reasons  spraying  cherries  with  Bordeaux  has 
been  largely  discontinued  in  most  sections  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  conducted  experiments  on  the  relation  of  Bordeaux 
and  lime-sulphur  spray  programs  to  the  size  of  fruit  for  12 
years.  The  results  have  been  very  variable,  with  a  distinct 
tendency  of  the  lime-sulphur-sprayed  fruit  to  be  larger  than 
that  sprayed  with  Bordeaux.  The  results  have  varied  much 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  different  orchards  in  the  same  year. 
In  1931  an  experiment  was  started  in  which  cumulative  effects 
of  the  spray  programs  were  taken  into  account  on  replicated 
plots.  Certain  plots  were  sprayed  year  after  year  with  Bor¬ 
deaux,  3-4-50,  in  three  treatments  as  shown  above:  others,  with 
lime-sulphur,  1-40,  in  four  treatments  as  shown  above.  On 
other  plots  the  Bordeaux  and  lime-sulphur  programs  were 
alternated  yearly.  Arsenate  of  lead,  3/4-50,  was  added  in  all 
applications.  Extensive  data  were  taken  on  the  size,  matura¬ 
tion,  and  certain  aspects  of  the  composition  of  the  fruit,  and 
also  on  the  set  of  bloom  and  of  fruit  from  year  to  year.  This 
experiment,  by  taking  account  of  cumulative  effects,  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  sprays  for  cherry 
leaf  spot  control  under  our  conditions. 

Very  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  years  1933,  1934,  and 
1935,  the  average  differences  in  weight  of  the  fruit  of  the  “con¬ 
tinuous”  lime-sulphur  plots  from  that  of  the  “continuous”  Bor¬ 
deaux  plots  were  — 1.6,  and  +4.3  per  cent.  In  these  same  years 
the  corresponding  differences  of  the  “alternating”  plots  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur  from  their  companion  plots  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  were  +9.7,  +10.7,  and  +7.0  per  cent. 

Study  of  cumulative  effects  on  fruitfulness  can  be  but  briefly 
mentioned.  Counts  were  made  each  year  on  100  representative 
terminal  twigs  and  100  fruit  spurs  (ten  of  each  located  on  each 
of  ten  representative  trees)  per  plot.  The  averaged  results  of 
these  data  showed  the  following  differences  in  total  fruits  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  “continuous”  lime-sulphur  plots  as  compared  with 
the  “continuous”  Bordeaux  plots:  1933,  — 9.1;  1934,  — 41.5; 
1935,  — 9.5  per  cent. 

The  results  that  have  been  cited  indicate  that,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  these  experiments,  any  disadvantage  incident  to  a 
dwarfing  effect  on  the  fruit  due  to  Bordeaux  mixture  was  much 
more  than  offset  by  the  better  disease  control  and  superior 
fruitfulness  of  the  Bordeaux-sprayed  trees. 

The  more  noteworthy  cases  of  increased  size  of  the  lime- 
sulphur-sprayed  fruit  over  the  Bordeaux-sprayed  fruit  were 
correlated  with  outbreaks  of  leaf  spot  shortly  before  harvest 
and  inferior  control  of  the  disease  by  lime-sulphur.  In  such 
cases,  unsprayed  fruit  was  commonly  the  largest,  lime-sulphur- 
sprayed  next,  and  Bordeaux-sprayed  smallest.  However,  the 
Bordeaux-sprayed  fruit  usually  had  a  higher  sugar  content 
(per  fruit)  than  the  larger  fruit  from  the  lime-sulphur-sprayed 
or  unsprayed  trees.  Cutting  off  leaves  shortly  prior  to  harvest 
led  to  an  increase  in  size  of  fruit.  It  is  thought  that  some,  at 
least,  of  the  superiority  in  size  of  lime-sulphur-sprayed  over 
Bordeaux-sprayed  fruit  is  due  to  an  abnormal  condition  in  the 
former. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  conditions  of  other  seasons  may 
bring  out  different  effects  from  those  thus  far  encountered  in 
the  experiment  which  has  just  been  discussed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS — Leaf  spot  can  be  controlled  with 
suitable  programs  of  either  Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur,  though 
control  by  lime-sulphur  is  much  more  difficult  than  by  Bordeaux 
if  the  disease  is  severe.  No  single  program  is  best  for  all 
situations.  Under  conditions  which  now  exist  in  Wisconsin,  the 
following  program  is  extensively  used,  and  is  recommended  as 
a  guide  for  spraying,  subject  to  intelligent  modification  of 
details;  Bordeaux  mixture,  3-4-50  (using  high-calcium  hydrated 
lime),  applied  (1)  when  about  three-fourths  of  the  petals  have 
fallen,  (2)  about  two  weeks  later,  and  (3)  just  after  harvest. 
Growers  who  have  had  successful  experience  with  lime-sulphur 
may  prefer  to  continue  to  use  that  spray.  A  suitable  program 
and  concentration  for  lime-sulphur  have  been  given  above. 


It  should  be  noted  that  these  recommendations  are  adapted  to 
Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency,  the  only  important  cherry 
varieties  grown  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  recommended  that  growers 
in  other  states  seek  the  advice  of  their  home  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  in  the  formulation  of  their  spray  programs. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Are  there  any  questions  on  Dr. 
Keitt’s  talk? 

MR.  JONES  (Traverse  City,  Michigan) :  Under  average  con¬ 
ditions  at  your  Sturgeon  Bay  location,  would  you  say  that  over 
a  period  say  of  ten  years,  you  would  have  a  greater  total  yield 
in  pounds  with  the  Bordeaux  treatment? 

DR.  KEITT:  I  think  we  would,  and  I  will  qualify  it  to  this 
extent:  That  if  a  person  handles  his  lime-sulphur  program 
properly,  if  we  had  the  ideal  use  of  lime-sulphur,  and  perfect 
control,  that  would  not  stand.  But  under  average  conditions, 

I  think  our  results  point  very  strikingly  to  the  indication  that 
there  would  be  a  substantially  better  yield  from  the  Bordeaux 
spray. 

MR.  JONES:  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  talk,  because 
not  long  ago  I  had  quite  an  argument  with  one  of  your  best 
growers,  Gus  Lawrence,  over  the  effect  of  defoliation;  and  he 
maintained  that  the  defoliation  due  to  leaf  spot  rather  pro¬ 
moted  fruitfulness;  and  he  seemed  to  think  a  certain  amount 
of  it  was  a  pretty  good  thing. 

DR.  KEITT:  If  I  might  speak  to  the  point  for  just  a  moment, 

I  would  like  to  say  this:  That  nobody  has  fully  analyzed  the 
effects  of  this  late-season  defoliation,  because  so  much  depends 
on  when  it  comes  on  and  how  variated  it  is,  and  perhaps  the 
local  climatic  setup  of  that  year.  You  can  see  how  those  fac¬ 
tors  would  affect  it.  Now,  if  that  comes  on  early  enough  to 
deplete  the  tree,  speaking  grossly,  it  is  bound  to  be  adverse. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  could  easily  imagine  in  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
situation,  that  if  it  would  come  on  late  enough  that  it  would 
not  deplete  the  tree  and  might  even  keep  the  tree  from  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  late  growth.  However,  the  trouble  with  guessing 
with  this  thing  is  you  cannot  count  on  it  and  exercise  any  judg¬ 
ment.  If  you  do  not  furnish  protection  to  your  trees,  you  are 
liable  to  have  the  disease  shoot  ahead  of  you. 

MR.  JONES:  What  formula  of  Bordeaux  do  you  use? 

DR.  KEITT:  Now,  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  took  the  liberty  of  speak¬ 
ing  in  part  to  your  question.  You  set  me  right  if  I  am  wrong. 

MR.  GUS  LAWRENCE  (Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin):  I  think 
that  is  a  fact.  There  is  one  thing.  Dr.  Keitt,  which  I  noticed 
in  your  talk,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  it  now.  Did 
you  have  a  lot  of  defoliage  there?  That  is,  in  those  plots,  in 
the  plots  you  were  talking  about? 

DR.  KEITT:  I  am  talking  about  these  plots.  You  had  some 
lime-sulphur  trees  which  were  not  defoliated,  did  you  not? 

MR.  LAWRENCE:  Oh  yes. 

DR.  KEITT:  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  setup.  We  did 
not  have  your  spraying.  We  only  had  experimental  spraying, 
and  we  did  not  have  your  cumulative  control  in  the  situation. 

MR.  JONES:  Will  you  briefly  describe  the  formula  and 
method  you  use  in  making  Bordeaux? 

DR.  KEITT:  We  have  used  a  great  many  different  formulae 
of  Bordeaux  in  our  experiments.  The  one  which  we  are  using 
now  as  a  sort  of  standard  is  a  three-four-fifty  formula;  three 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate;  four  pounds  of  calcium-hydrated- 
lime;  and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Now,  there  is  some  variation 
on  how  that  is  made  up  with  the  different  orchards.  Our  view 
is  that  so  long  as  you  do  not  have  both  lime  and  copper  com¬ 
ponents  concentrated,  you  have,  say,  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  volume  of  the  water  when  you  mix  and  neither  one  of  them 
excessively  concentrated;  and  you  have  a  good  agitant,  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  from  there  on  how  you  mix. 
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CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

grown  from  the  authentic 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE  SEED 

will  be  available  about  May  First  from  several  well  known  Georsia  plant 
growers.  The  list  of  those  who  have  purchased  this  seed  from  our  company 
in  1936  is  available  to  all  interested  packers. 

As  the  originators  and  growers  of  this  distinguished,  registered  variety,  we 
confidently  recommend  it  to  all  packers  who  have  a  place  for  a  tomato  of 
the  Marglobe  type.  Stokes  Master  Marglobe  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  varieties. 


FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 

MOORESTOWN, 


NEW  JERSEY 
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VIRGINIA  CANNERS  MEET 


C.  D.  PRICE  Re-elected  President 

Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

February  25-26,  1936 

At  2.00  o’clock  P.  M.  the  Board  of  Directors  held  their 
i  meeting,  which  was  followed  by  registration  and  payment 
of  dues. 

At  3.30  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
opened.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  with  Mr.  C.  D. 
Price,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  D.  P.  Hylton,  of  the  Central  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  Roanoke,  Va. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  extended  by  Mr.  Clem  D.  John¬ 
son,  President  of  Roanoke  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  also  a  Wholesale  Grocer.  He  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“I  feel  like  we  are  part  of  you  and  you  are  part  of  us.  To 
our  distinguished  guests,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  truly  glad 
to  have  you  here  in  Roanoke.  Every  town,  no  doubt,  lays 
claims  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  hospitable  than  anywhere 
else.  Here  in  Roanoke  we  are  hospitable.  Back  in  1885  I 
think  the  town  had  a  population  of  less  than  500.  Everybody 
has  moved  in  since.  If  a  man  comes  to  Roanoke  from  Idaho, 
he  will  find  somebody  here  from  his  home  town.  That  is  why 
we  feel  at  home  here  in  Roanoke.  In  my  spare  time,  when  I 
am  doing  nothing  else,  I  am  a  wholesale  grocer.  I  guess  you 
know  what  a  wholesale  grocer  is — it  is  a  fellow  that  pays  less 
than  he  should  for  the  goods  you  all  put  up.  Of  course,  as 
wholesale  grocers,  on  account  of  conditions,  we  are  going  to 
buy  at  the  very  best  price  we  can.  There  are  some  things  that 
are  against  the  Virginia  tomatoes:  They  are  vastly  better  than 
they  used  to  be.  The  simple  fact  that  you  show  the  word 
‘Virginia’  on  your  package  should  mean  quality.  Some  of  you 
get  less  for  Virginia  tomatoes  than  others.  Then  the  cash  and 
carry,  all  those  things  wqrk  against  you.  In  the  same  case 
some  times  we  find  a  lot  of  yellow  tomatoes  in  one  can,  while 
in  another  we  find  red  ones.  All  those  things  the  Virginia 
canner  should  take  into  consideration.  In  buying  standards, 
some  of  the  wholesale  grocers  cannot  get  out  of  their  minds  a 
style  number. 

“I  want  to  see  all  of  these  Virginia  canners  prosperous.  We 
are  absolutely  blessed  by  nature  here.  No  matter  whether  it 
is  60c  a  dozen  or  85c,  the  thing  that  counts  is  what  they  cost 
you  and  what  you  get  for  them.  A  little  difference  of  one  or 
two  cents  represents  your  profit  or  loss.  You  are  accessible 
to  a  large  market,  you  have  favorable  transportation  facilities, 
and  I  hope  the  continuing  work  of  this  Virginia  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  to  the  point  that  we  will  get  a  premium  for 
Virginia  tomatoes  instead  of  a  discount. 

“I  want  you  all  to  feel  at  home  in  Roanoke,  and  if  any  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  can  be  of  assistance  to  you,  don’t  hesitate  to  call 
on  him.” 

The  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr. 
Samuel  R.  Price,  attorney  of  Roanoke. 

“The  canners  of  Virginia  for  years  have  had  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  from  the  City  of  Roanoke  that  needs  no  emphasis, 
and  that,  I  know,  has  been  appreciated  by  all  of  the  canners 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  to  this  city  and  attend 
the  State  meetings.  The  town  of  Buchanan  speaks  of  Mr. 


Huffman  being  successful.  In  all  of  the  allied  interests  here, 
even  my  friend  Smiley  has  furnished  you  a  policy  to  make 
progress  in  the  canning  business,  and  to  make  the  canning 
business  a  success. 

“There  is  a  hospitality  that  has  been  brought  to  the  canners 
of  this  section  by  the  Can  Companies  here  by  the  progress  of 
Roanoke  City  through  the  cooperation  of  all  the  allied  inter¬ 
ests,  not  only  the  brokers,  but  the  label  people  and  all  other 
allied  interests  of  this  industry  have  seemed  to  center  here 
and  have  brought  with  them  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  me.  I  am  proud  of  this  hotel,  I  love  to  come 
over  to  this  hotel  and  meet  my  friends  here.  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  Roanoke  City  is  the  center  of  the  canning  industry 
of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

“We  have  some  political  aspirations  over  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  they  have  some  big  boys  over  there,  but  we  have  big 
interests  here,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  the  canners  of  the  state 
to  meet  here  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Roanoke.” 

The  President,  Mr.  C.  D.  Price,  Stanley,  Va.,  in  his  address 
referred  to  the  1935  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Convention, 
and  reminded  his  hearers  that  they  were  then  operating  under 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  which  carried  with  it  its  discouragements  and 
dissatisfactions,  as  well  as  its  restrictions  and  regulations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Canners’  Code.  All  of  these,  however,  were 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
May  27,  1935.  He  said  that  invalidation  of  those  laws  elimi¬ 
nated  problems  which  compliance  with  them  created,  which  has 
also  opened  the  question  of  what  legislation  is  necessary  or 
desirable  under  the  circumstances  in  which  business  and  trade 
today  find  itself.  He  urged  the  canning  industry  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  voice  its  views  and  to  protect  its  interests  in  any 
legislation  which  may  be  enacted  by  the  present  Congress,  affect¬ 
ing  this  industry.  He  felt  that  the  experience  of  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  though  costly,  has  been  beneficial  in  the  lessons 
learned,  referring  to  the  Canners  Code  regulations  and  our 
successful  opposition  of  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act.  These,  he  says,  have  brought  to  canners  a  wider 
and  better  knowledge  of  their  industry  and  its  relations  with 
other  industries,  also  better  cooperation  within  the  canning 
industry.  Mr.  Price  stated  these  problems,  both  new  and  old, 
will  continue  to  confront  the  industry  year  after  year,  and  it 
behooves  this  Association  to  do  sound  thinking  and  constructive 
planning  that  it  may  best  serve  its  members  and  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 

He  reminded  the  Association  that  the  time  of  year  is  at  hand 
for  making  plans  and  putting  them  into  effect  for  another  year’s 
canning  operations.  He  said: 

“The  1935  pack  of  24,000,000  cases  (reduced  to  Number  3 
size  approximately  16,000,000  cases),  and  this  has  been  exceeded 
only  once,  and  that  in  1925.  This  year’s  pack  is  an  increase  of 
46  per  cent  over  the  four  year  average  of  1931-34.  As  a  result 
of  this  unusually  large  pack,  prices  received  by  canners  are 
about  17  per  cent  below  last  year  and  about  the  same  as  1930. 
Under  average  growing  conditions  an  acreage  of  canning  toma¬ 
toes  35  per  cent  smaller  than  the  record  high  acreage  of  1935 
would  provide  a  pack  which,  with  the  probable  carry-over, 
would  be  sufficient  for  our  1936  consumption.”  Gentlemen,  I 
ask  you,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  we  going 
ahead  and  pack  24,000,000  cases  in  1936?  If  we  do,  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us.  There  is  much  to  do  and  to  learn  in 
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Save 


the  small  fancy  peas 

by  using 

HAMACHEK 

Ideal 

VINERS 


The  gentle  beating  of  vines  by  the  curved, 
forwardly  inclined  beaters,  one  of  the  many 
patented  features  of  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners, 
threshes  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out  of  the 
vines  with  a  minimum  of  breakage,  saving  not 
only  a  greater  percentage  of  peas,  but  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  the  smaller  sized  fancy 
peas.  Continuous  agitation  of  the  vines, 
another  patented  feature,  shakes  out  and 
saves  any  liberated  peas  falling  upon  them. 

The  result: — 

1—  MORE  PEAS  SAVED 

2—  MORE  fancy  PEAS  SAVED 

3—  A  MINIMUM  of  SPLITS 

means  much  additional  profit  to  users  of 
Hamachek  viners. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


Please  send  me 


I  I  Full  details  of  the  Hand  Pack  Filler. 

I  I  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


When  it  comes  to  packing  really 
choice  tomatoes  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  you  need  a  hand  pack  filler. 
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the  canning  game  besides  the  actual  canning  factory  operation. 

In  fact  I  believe  we  canners  as  a  rule  are  pretty  poor  salesmen, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  sell  a 
product  to  people  who  don’t  want  it  or  have  enough.  There¬ 
fore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  wise,  we  will  study  the 
statistics  a  little  bit  more  and  make  up  our  minds  that  we  want 
to  pack  only  about  so  much,  what  the  people  will  consume. 

“The  passing  of  the  NRA  and  the  Triple  ‘A’  (AAA)  ended 
a  lot  of  the  tedious  work  of  your  association,  but  aside  from 
those  government  regulations  there  have  been  many  other  prob¬ 
lems  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  just  passed  which  we  have 
had  to  face.  Your  officers  have  acted  to  the  best  of  their  judg¬ 
ment  and  done  what  they  thought  best  for  its  members  and 
the  industry. 

“In  closing,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  our  entire  membership,  the  Board  of  Directors,  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  Special  Committees,  and  our  faithful  and  effi¬ 
cient  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  W.  Brugh,  for  their  splendid 
services  and  support  during  the  past  year.” 

The  following  committees  were  announced: 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE: 

C.  V.  Shaver,  C.  G.  Reaburn,  J.  W.  Farres, 

RESOLUTION  COMMITTEE: 

N.  J.  Bolton,  B.  N.  Ikenberry,  L.  D.  Johnson. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE: 

E.  G.  Saunders,  D.  V.  Wiley. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE: 

L.  W.  Garst,  J.  D.  Ruffner,  H.  M.  Whitten,  J.  C.  Snidow, 

E.  G.  Saunders. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Mr.  F.  W.  Brugh,  Fincastle,  Va. 

My  report  is  going  to  be  short,  but  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
our  membership  is  the  largest  on  record  today  that  the  Virginia 
Canners  Association  has  ever  had.  I  am  further  going  to  tell 
you  that  we  have  more  money  in  our  treasury  than  we  have 
ever  had  at  any  one  of  our  Association  meetings.  We  have  had 
trouble  getting  people  to  join.  We  have  a  large  membership 
now,  but  instead  of  having  one  Association,  we  have  in  Virginia 
three  associations  of  canners.  We  are  proud  of  that.  We  wish 
that  we  could  all  be  together  but  we  are  separated,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  have  that. 

TREASURER’S  REPORT 

Receipts: 

February  19,  1935,  Balance  in  Treasury . $  58.40 

February  19,  1936,  Amount  collected  from  Canners .  360.50 

February  19,  1936,  Amount  collected  from  Supply 
Members  . . .  251.25 


Total  Amount  received  with  balance . $670.23 

Disbursements : 

Paid  out  during  the  year  between 

February  19,  1935,  and  February  19,  1936 . $407.64 


Balance  on  Hand  February  19,  1936 . $262.59 

Amount  paid  for  getting  out  notices  advising 

marketing  conditions  . $161.37 

We  would  have  more  money  than  that  but  we  decided  to  send 
out  notices  to  our  membership,  trying  to  keep  them  advised  as 
to  market  conditions.  Whether  or  not  you  are  satisfied  with  it, 
you  can  say  so  tomorrow,  and  whether  you  want  us  to  continue 
with  it. 

PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Brugh  has  just  stated  that  we  have  three 
Canners  Associations  in  the  State.  It  is  now  my  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  Mr.  Otto  Lowe,  of  Eastern  Shore — ^he  is  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Packers  Association, 
Cape  Charles,  Va. 

MR.  OTTO  LOWE:  Mr.  Lowe  said  there  was  a  mistake 
about  his  making  an  address,  that  he  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  was  to  be  a  round  table  discussion,  on  Social  Security. 
He  said  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  as  a  relief  measure 
to  relieve  unemployment,  and  pensioning  old  age  or  aged  per¬ 


sons.  The  tax  on  your  entire  payroll  amounts  to  1  per  cent 
for  1936,  2  per  cent  for  1937  and  3  per  cent  for  each  year 
thereafter,  and  makes  such  exceptions  as  agricultural  employ¬ 
ees,  domestic  servants,  cruising  vessels  in  service  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Where  we  are  going  with  social  security  nobody 
knows.  Right  now  the  State  Legislature  is  going  into  that. 
Bear  this  in  mind:  That  one  per  cent  for  this  year  is  paid 
direct  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  There  is  no  provision  that 
says  it  must  be  used  for  unemployment  service.  It  can  be  used 
for  building  a  battle  ship  or  for  any  other  purpose;  90  per 
cent  of  that  is  used  for  the  state  and  the  other  10  per  cent  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  administration.  If  the  State  does  not 
have  a  law,  then  the  whole  remains  in  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  fully  within  the  control  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Legisla¬ 
tion.  There  is  what  is  known  as  the  Weaver  Amendment,  which 
says  that  this  shall  become  a  law  when  the  Government  pro¬ 
claims  it  to  be  legal  legislation.  If  those  funds  are  to  be  ear¬ 
marked,  then  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  meantime  the  State  would  not  build  up  a  vast  administra¬ 
tion  bureau  at  a  great  expense  to  the  state.  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  that  very  act  becomes  operative  as  soon  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  passes  on  the  question. 
There  are  so  many  titles  under  this,  it  takes  you  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  because  it  takes  you  to  your  descendants, 
it  means  this:  That  the  United  States  Government  has  gone 
into  the  field  of  Annuity  Insurance. 

Now  your  problem,  as  an  individual  mandate  this  year,  you 
must  pay  into  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  one  per  cent  (1%) 
of  your  entire  payroll.  Now  if  you  have  any  claims  for  exemp¬ 
tion  to  agricultural  employees  or  domestic  servants,  you  must 
keep  a  complete  record  of  those  items  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  you  can  claim  your  exemption.  It  is  on  your  payroll — 
they  charge  you  one  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  come  to  the  question  of  what  is  agricultural  work;  it 
has  not  been  defined  under  the  act.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
Canners  Code,  what  is  defined  as  an  exemption  under  the  Can¬ 
ners  Code.  If  you  employ  8  or  more  persons  you  are  required 
to  pay  one  per  cent  tax  on  your  entire  payroll  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  question  of  who  is  an  employee  has  been  asked. 
If  anybody  works  as  much  as  one  day  in  20  weeks  he  is  an 
employee. 

Next  is  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

REPORT 

We,  the  Nominating  Committe,  recommend  as  follows: 

C.  D.  Price,  of  Stanley,  Va.,  for  President. 

G.  H.  Burkholder,  of  Thaxton,  Va.,  First  Vice-President. 

R.  J.  Bolton,  of  Christiansburg,  Second  Vice-President. 

J.  W.  Farris,  of  Thaxton,  Va.,  Third  Vice-President. 

F.  W.  Brugh,  of  Nace,  Va.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Four  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors: 

B.  R.  Ikenberry,  E.  G.  Saunders,  C.  D.  Price,  and  J.  K. 
Harrison. 

(Signed)  C.  V.  Shaffer,  Chairman. 

C.  W.  Jones. 

C.  G.  Reaburn. 

Motion  made  that  this  report  be  unanimously  adopted.  Sec¬ 
onded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT:  We  are  putting  on  a  membership  campaign 
this  year,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Ikenberry  to  tell  us  about  the  dues. 

MR.  IKENBERRY :  The  membership  dues  this  year  are  as 
follows:  The  minimum  is  $3.00,  that  takes  care  of  4,000  cases. 
Above  4,000  up  to  10,000  cases,  is  $6.00.  Above  10,000  cases 
is  $8.00.  I  think  that  is  clear  to  you. 

We  have  decided  to  give  away  a  radio,  and  this  is  a  splendid 
Philco  Radio,  and  as  you  pay  your  membership  dues  you  receive 
your  ticket,  and  we  will  have  our  drawing  tomorrow  afternoon. 
This  is  for  canner  members  only.  We  hope  every  canner  pres¬ 
ent  will  take  advantage  of  this;  we  want  your  membership  and 
cooperation  and  we  hope  that  you  will  look  up  our  membership 
committee  and  make  arrangements  to  pay  your  dues.  In  case 
you  cannot  be  here  tomorrow  when  the  drawing  comes  off, 
leave  your  ticket  with  someone  if  you  cannot  be  present.  Just 
mark  your  name  on  it  and  hand  to  someone  who  will  look  after 
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it  for  you.  It  is  your  support  as  members  that  we  are  after, 
not  just  your  financial  support. 

The  motion  was  made  for  adjournment. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  7.00  P.  M.  for  banquet. 

7  P.  M.,  BANQUET  ROOM 

Mr.  James  Godkin,  of  Blacksburg,  Va.,  was  introduced  by 
the  President  as  Master  of  Ceremonies.  He  assumed  the  role 
assigned  him,  relating  many  jokes  on  the  President  and  other 
officers  and  members,  to  the  amusement  and  enjoyment  of  all 
present. 

A  colored  Norfolk  &  Western  quartette  sang  some  old  famil¬ 
iar  Southern  folk  songs,  that  were  indeed  well  rendered  and 
enjoyed.  Among  them  were  “Every  Time  I  Feel  the  Spirit  I 
Will  Pray,”  “Sweet  Kentucky  Babe,”  “Chicken  Can’t  Roost  Too 
High  For  Me.” 

The  President  was  introduced  by  the  Toastmaster,  as  the 
President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Price,  the  President,  acknowledged  his  appreciation  at 
being  associated  with  so  fine  a  group,  said  he  would  make  notes, 
and  keep  a  record  of  happenings  and  report  on  these  things 
at  the  meeting  next  year. 

The  Secretary  was  likewise  introduced,  as  succeeding  himself 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Brugh,  the  Secretary,  acknowledged  the  introduction, 
expressing  his  delight  at  seeing  such  a  large  attendance,  and 
such  a  happy  looking  group.  Mr.  Brugh  announced  the  receipt 
of  communications  from  Mr.  Frank  Shook,  also  Mr.  Summers, 
President  Pennsylvania  Association,  and  Mr  Roy  Ives,  Secre¬ 
tary  Ohio  Canners  Association;  they  all  sent  greetings. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  then  introduced  Mr.  Otto  Lowe  as 
guest  speaker  of  the  evening.  His  subject,  the  “U.  S.  Consti¬ 
tution”  was  ably  handled. 

Mr.  Lowe  said,  in  part,  that  he  was  interested  in  the  canning 
industry,  as  a  canner  himself,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
cooperation  that  the  canners  have  given  to  legislation  for  the 
Canners  Association  in  the  last  two  years,  especially  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  said  it  was  not  time  for  quarreling,  but  time  for 
us  to  express  ourselves  on  legislation  without  disagreeing.  He 
referred  to  the  very  trying  period  that  canners  have  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  canning 
industry.  He  said  the  people  are  paying  too  little  attention 
to  what  is  being  said  in  regard  to  legislation.  He  urged  citi¬ 
zens  to  enlighten  themselves  on  what  is  being  done  in  legisla¬ 
tion  and  to  express  themselves  more  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  wishes  of  the  people  in  legislation. 

A  long  applause  was  given  him. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26, 1936, 10  A.  M. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Mr.  B.  Frank  Craddock,  President  of  the  Tennessee-Kentucky 
Canners’  Association,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  was  ill  and  could  not 
appear,  as  scheduled. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Hummel,  Extension  Sociologist  of  Blacksburg,  Va., 
was  also  prevented  from  appearing  on  the  program  to  discuss 
the  subject  “A  Permanent  Land  Use  Program  and  its  Probable 
Effect  on  the  Canning  Industry.” 

The  Convention  then  entered  into  a  discussion  period. 

The  President  requested  Mr.  Ikenberry  to  take  charge  of 
the  meeting,  and  also  requested  the  members  to  feel  free  to 
express  themselves  during  the  discussion  period. 

MR.  IKENBERRY :  We  hope  to  have  this  period  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  features  of  the  meeting.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not.  Now  we  want  your  questions  this  morning 
and  in  order  to  get  started  on  these  topics  we  have  selected 
speakers  for  these  various  topics. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  VIRGINIA  CANNED  TOMATOES 
By  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin, 

of  the  American  Brokerage  Company,  Roanoke,  Va. 

I  want  to  say  that  everything  enters  into  distribution.  A 
good  quality  pack  enters  into  it  and  a  good  label.  First  of  all, 
proper  care  of  the  tomatoes.  A  great  many  of  the  canners  dig 
a  hole  in  the  ground  and  put  their  potatoes  and  cabbage  in 
there  and  other  things,  and  in  the  cellars,  but  they  store  their 
tomatoes  where  they  cannot  keep  them  from  freezing.  I  read 
the  other  day  where  some  fellow  predicted  five  years  of  weather 
like  we  have  been  having. 
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The  next  biggest  thing  in  the  distribution  is  not  only  with 
the  tomato  canner,  but  with  everybody  else  who  has  goods,  that 
is  getting  the  buyer  and  the  seller’s  ideas  together  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  buyer  is  willing  to  buy  tomatoes  the  seller 
feels  like  prices  are  going  up  and  holds  them;  then  the  canner 
wants  to  sell  and  the  buyer  doesn’t  want  to  buy.  That  is  the 
biggest  thing  to  figure  out  in  distribution,  is  to  know  when 
to  sell.  It  is  something  that  looks  like  it  is  hard  to  get. 

SELLING  FUTURES — Last  year  the  canners  decided  that 
the  market  was  at  67  and  674  cents;  we  knew  there  was 
going  to  be  a  big  pack  of  corn  and  a  big  peach  pack,  a  big 
consumption  of  dry  beans.  We  knew  there  would  be  enormous 
crops  of  everything  and  people  in  better  position  to  buy  every¬ 
thing  in  canned  foods — we  could  not  slip  up  and  tell  you  fel¬ 
lows  those  things.  In  behalf  of  the  brokers,  I  want  to  say 
that  we  feel  that  we  are  your  employees,  and  you  pay  us  and 
naturally  we  want  to  get  all  we  can,  but  we  spend  a  lot  of 
money  to  find  out  conditions  over  the  country.  We  know  a  lot 
of  things  somteimes  that  we  are  afraid  to  tell  you. 

He  said  20  years  ago  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  against 
the  far  West  in  the  tomato  business.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  tomatoes  canned  in  Tennessee,  none  canned  in  Kentucky, 
none  canned  in  the  Ozarks,  none  canned  in  Florida,  none  canned 
in  Texas,  and  there  may  be  some  other  places.  Any  way  these 
various  places  and  sections  commenced  packing  tomatoes,  and 
this  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  restricted  territory. 
The  freight  rate  to  Kansas  City  is  10c  a  dozen;  Indiana  is  about 
6c  a  dozen;  I  think  Kansas  City  is  about  12c,  then  you  don’t 
know  what  the  trucking  rates  are.  So  you  cannot  expect  to 
get  a  fabulous  price  with  a  lot  of  canned  tomatoes  lying  down 
there  in  that  territory  and  here  in  this  territory.  I  was  talking 
to  a  chain  store  man  the  other  day  and  he  told  me  he  had  sold 
about  50  per  cent  more  tomato  juice  this  year  and  20  per  cent 
more  tomatoes  September  1st  to  February  1st.  So  that  shows 
they  are  going  into  consumption.  Here  is  another  big  trouble 
with  distribution.  Some  fellow  comes  along  and  sells  at  57c 
and  57  %c,  and  they  are  retailed  at  5c  a  can,  and  these  ads 
that  go  into  the  papers  get  into  the  hands  of  buyers.  The  big 
factor,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  quit  this  peddling,  placing  a 
retailer  in  position  to  get  out  here  and  sell  tomatoes  at  the 
price  you  get  for  a  carload.  For  instance  we  get  an  inquiry 
from  some  fellow  in  the  middle  west,  and  we  wire  him  and  he 
writes  back  and  says,  what  are  you  talking  about,  they  are 
selling  them  for  5  cents  a  can  and  you  talk  about  62^/4  cents 
a  dozen.  I  don’t  know  what  this  new  Government  ruling  is 
going  to  be  on  trucks.  If  we  keep  on  packing  as  we  did  last 
year  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  freight  rates  reduced  or  get 
competitors  to  meet  the  price  in  the  west. 

He  urged  the  canners  in  this  section  to  advertise  in  order  to 
move  their  goods.  He  commended  the  canners  for  their  being 
able  to  hold  together  through  this  depression,  to  stick  to  this 
thing  and  see  it  through.  He  reminded  them  that  a  number  of 
big  canners  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers  elsewhere, 
but  that  they  had  not  lost  a  dollar  on  the  Virginia  canners. 

MR.  IKENBERRY :  The  problem  is  before  you  folks.  Vir¬ 
ginia  somehow  is  getting  on  the  map.  We  are  producing  a  lot 
of  tomatoes.  Our  territory  is  restricted.  Our  selling  territory 
is  limited  and  this  problem  must  be  worked  out.  We  must 
either  reduce  our  production  or  extend  our  marketing  territory, 
and  as  we  have  been  told,  it  has  got  to  be  done  through  the 
reduction  of  freight  rates  or  the  reduction  of  price,  or  perhaps 
reduction  of  pack.  I  know  you  are  thinking,  and  a  number  of 
you  have  something  to  say  about  this  and  we  want  to  hear 
from  you. 

MR.  BURNS:  I  agree  with  you  in  the  freight  rate  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  notice  the  AAA  declared  unconstitutional,  and  I  can¬ 
not  see  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  controls 
railroad  rates  over  the  railroads  could  not  be  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  as  against  the  farmers.  If  we  have  any  complaints 
to  make  we  have  to  apply  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  I  think  it  well  for  the  Virginia  Canners  Association, 
and  the  other  Associations,  to  go  after  them  about  freight  rates 
in  order  to  go  after  the  competition  over  the  country.  One 
cent  differential  in  freight  rate  west,  one  cent  more  from  some 
point  east  or  north  than  it  is  from  Roanoke.  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley,  one  cent  differential.  The  last  car  I  moved  there  was  a 


charge  of  $3.00  differential.  I  think  all  concerned  should  take 
it  up  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  see  if  we 
cannot  get  a  reduction  in  freight  rate  so  we  can  compete  with 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

MR.  IKENBERRY :  I  think  your  point  is  well  taken,  and  if 
I  am  correct,  it  is  being  watched  pretty  closely. 

MR.  BURNS:  I  would  like  to  say  again  to  the  local  people 
we  have  here,  and  the  Virginia  Canners  Association,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  time  to  quit  offering  and  quit  quoting  till 
the  market  comes  back  somewhere  near  cost. 

MR.  F.  S.  LAYNE :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  broker  has  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  price?  He  urged  against  any  broker 
serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Canners  Association, 
nor  any  supply  man — neither  should  serve  on  our  Board  of 
Directors.  He  understands  well  that  tomatoes  are  60c  a  dozen 
or  5c  a  can  in  the  city  of  Roanoke,  and  let  him  put  an  embargo 
on  tomatoes  that  they  will  not  leave  Virginia  until  he  gets  66c 
per  dozen  with  a  tendency  to  advance. 

MR.  H.  B.  ALEXANDER:  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  depre¬ 
ciation  in  the  quality  of  tomatoes,  due  to  this  extreme  freeze, 
that  they  have  been  exposed  to  in  open  warehouses,  is  going 
to  further  depress  the  price  of  canned  tomatoes  instead  of 
increasing  the  price?  All  of  us  know  that  a  frozen  tomato  is 
not  a  marketable  tomato  and  from  what  I  can  understand  from 
these  brokers,  one  yesterday  evening  and  one  this  morning,  they 
are  having  considerable  trouble  with  frozen  tomatoes.  It  even 
affects  the  sale  of  corn  and  beans,  corn  more  especially,  to 
freeze,  but  it  affects  tremendously  tomatoes  to  freeze.  And  if 
we  expect  to  hold  our  quality,  and  we  are  all  called  upon  to 
increase  it  that  the  demand  may  increase,  how  can  we  expect 
to  do  that  and  allow  our  tomatoes  to  remain  in  a  warehouse 
subject  to  the  extreme  cold  weather  that  we  have  had  this 
winter?  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  tomatoes  go  to  4c  a  can 
before  these  frozen  tomatoes  are  cleared  off  the  market.  A 
merchant  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  tomatoes  returned 
to  his  store  due  to  the  can  being  frozen,  when  the  housewife 
returned  it  to  him  she  said  the  can  had  been  watered.  Open 
some  of  those  cans  of  tomatoes  and  see  if  they  are  not  filled 
with  water,  the  water  separating  from  the  tomato  juices.  Do 
you  not  think  that  we  should  crowd  out  that  point  if  we  expect 
to  increase  our  demand  for  Virginia  canned  tomatoes  due  to 
the  quality? 

MR.  BURNS:  I  disagree  with  the  brother  over  there  about 
frozen  tomatoes.  I  have  a  warehouse  and  lumber  company  in 
Bedford.  I  find  that  if  the  tomatoes  are  packed  in  paper  car¬ 
tons  they  do  not  freeze  as  easily  as  in  the  open  wood  cartons. 

I  have  canned  tomatoes  24  years,  and  I  have  never  had  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  frozen  tomatoes.  I  have  had  them  frozen  and 
I  didn’t  move  them  while  they  were  frozen.  If  you  move  them 
while  they  are  frozen  they  will  get  soft,  but  if  you  have  a  second- 
class  label,  sell  them  at  a  second  class  price.  The  broker  doesn’t 
want  it,  the  buyer  doesn’t  want  it.  If  you  have  a  good  quality 
you  are  not  afraid  to  sell  it,  but  don’t  be  afraid  to  put  a  label 
on  it.  If  you  have  rusty  canned  foods,  take  them  out  and  give 
them  to  the  Salvation  Army.  I  had  a  lady  come  to  my  place 
yesterday  and  ask  for  them,  she  wanted  them  to  feed  hungry 
children  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  so  I  gave  them  to  her. 

MR.  A.  C.  POWELL:  My  experience  with  tomatoes  is  that 
freezing  does  them  a  certain  amount  of  damage.  Some  years 
ago  we  had  a  freezing  spell  similar  to  this,  we  had  wooden 
cases,  and  we  had  a  good  many  to  freeze.  We  tried  to  recook 
them.  The  freeze  has  a  tendency  to  whiten  the  product,  it  is 
not  as  red.  I  think  it  would  be  a  small  cost  for  all  canners 
that  are  going  to  preserve  tomatoes  for  future  market  to  pack 
them  in  the  paper  cartons,  they  would  last  much  longer,  but 
if  it  would  stay  cold  long  enough,  the  cold  would  eventually  eat 
into  the  bulk.  If  we  want  to  can  first-class  stuff  that  will  stand 
on  any  market,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  have  a  sufficient 
warehouse  so  they  cannot  freeze.  I  believe  Mr.  Johnson  said 
something  yesterday  about  the  quality  of  tomatoes,  selling  them 
at  a  lower  price.  As  far  as  I  know,  Virginia  tomatoes  stand 
as  well  as  any  tomatoes.  Consumers  come  in  saying  they  want 
Virginia  tomatoes.  With  a  first-class  freight  rate  we  should 
have  no  trouble  in  moving  them.  First,  we  want  the  order, 
second  the  class  of  tomatoes.  Without  good  soil  you  will  not 
have  first-class  tomatoes — according  to  the  land  that  they  are 
grown  on. 
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MR.  IKENBERRY :  We  have  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  these  frozen  tomatoes.  I  guess  we  will  sell  them  for  all  we 
can  get  for  them.  I  think  it  has  been  brought  out  here  today 
that  the  conditions  are  nothing  like  what  they  were  when  we 
had  wooden  boxes.  They  keep  much  better  in  sealed  paper 
boxes.  We  had  an  unusually  large  pack  of  tomatoes  this  year. 
Some  have  sold  out,  some  have  not,  some  think  we  have  sold 
too  cheap.  We  must  remember  the  pack  is  almost  double  what 
we  usually  have  in  this  section  of  Virginia. 

MR.  LAYNE:  I  think  the  officers  of  the  Canners  Association 
should  forewarn  the  men  of  the  danger  they  are  marching  into, 
they  are  intelligent  men. 

MR.  PRICE:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  confronts  canners  of  today.  I  am 
just  a  plain  canner  and  farmer,  and  this  question  is  of  too 
much  magnitude  for  me  to  solve.  When  we  come  to  talk  about 
this  part  of  the  frozen  canned  tomatoes — ^this  season  is  not  the 
first  time  this  thing  has  happened.  We  have  had  tomatoes  in 
the  warehouse  before  today  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  have 
been  frozen.  It  is  true  this  is  one  of  the  severest  winters  we 
have  had  in  many  years.  Going  from  the  wooden  box  to  the 
corrugated  box,  they  would  keep  about  like  the  wooden  box  did 
in  the  milder  winters.  If  the  canner  used  any  protection  in 
taking  care  of  those  tomatoes  by  placing  more  protection  around 
his  tomatoes  I  don’t  believe  you  will  have  any  serious  trouble 
with  your  tomatoes  freezing,  you  may  have  a  few  on  the  outer 
edges,  but  I  don’t  believe  you  are  going  to  have  many  tomatoes 
in  that  block  to  freeze.  I  think  the  canners  of  Virginia  are  to 
be  congratulated  in  the  improvement  they  have  made  in  the 
quality  of  their  canned  tomatoes.  I  believe  to  my  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  the  quality  is  fifty  per  cent  better  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

Now,  getting  to  the  point  which  I  think  is  a  very  important 
one — we  haven’t  given  as  much  consideration  to  the  distribution 
of  those  tomatoes  as  we  have  to  the  quality  in  recent  years, 
but  don’t  get  away  from  the  fact  that  we  must  continue  to 
improve  the  quality.  Today  we  consider  the  price  of  tomatoes 
being  circulated  at  60c  a  dozen,  some  59c.  It  is  like  an  auc¬ 
tioneer  trying  to  sell  a  horse  and  receiving  nickel  bids.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  the  reduction  of  one  cent  per  dozen  is  going 
to  get  back  to  the  consumer.  Your  answer  may  be  “Well  we 
have  to  do  that  in  order  to  equalize  the  freight  rate  with  some 
of  our  competitors.”  I  believe  that  is  just  something  to  hide 
behind.  We  must  view  facts  as  they  are.  We  know  that  we 
packed  in  1935  a  pack  larger  than  any  previous  year  except 
1924.  Of  course  the  demand  regulates  the  market  to  a  certain 
extent.  Don’t  try  to  sell  it  all  today  or  tomorrow.  If  we  could 
in  some  way  get  an  early  arrangement  for  the  marketing  of 
our  product.  Prices  have  ranged  from  55  to  72%  cents  a  dozen, 
in  Virginia — ^has  the  consumer  in  every  instance  gotten  the 
advantage  of  that  reduction'  in  price?  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
the  market  begins  to  slip  down  a  little  everybody  wants  to  sell, 
and  when  they  go  high  they  wait  for  them  to  go  higher.  I 
think  we  should  try  to  work  this  thing  out  in  an  orderly  manner. 

MR.  R.  A.  VAUGHAN:  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said 
here  about  tomatoes  paling  when  frozen.  I  have  been  canning 
since  1912.  In  my  opinion  the  tomato  when  put  in  the  can  is 
going  to  come  out  like  it  was  put  in  there.  If  you  put  a  tomato 
in  the  can  red  and  ripe  it  is  going  to  come  out  red  and  ripe. 
As  to  the  reduction  in  price,  I  blame  nobody  but  the  brokers 
and  the  canners.  If  the  canners  would  say  65  cents,  and  stick 
to  that,  tomatoes  would  be  moving  faster  than  they  are  at  55 
and  57%  cents. 

MRS.  A.  W.  ELLIOTT:  Do  the  canners  sell  their  goods  under 
a  guarantee?  I  expect  I  have  handled  or  opened  about  as  many 
cans  as  anybody.  If  they  are  put  in  there  red  they  will  be  red 
when  you  open  them.  They  have  to  be  packed  right.  We  have 
sold  something  like  14,000  cases  and  we  have  always  sold  under 
a  guarantee,  the  freezing  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  color. 

MR.  IKENBERRY:  I  think  we  have  had  authority  on  this 
and  we  will  close  this  discussion  on  distribution. 

The  next  topic:  “Some  Relations  Between  Tomato  Grower 
and  Canner” — Mr.  L.  D.  Johnson  of  Bedford  will  discuss  this 
from  the  Canner’s  Viewpoint. 

(To  be  coTvtinued) 
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FEBRUARY  24— “Hybrid  Sweet  Corn”  by  Glen  Smith,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  2 — ^“Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers”  by  C.  B. 

Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

MARCH  9 — “Experiments  with  Derris  as  a  Control  for  the 

Pea  Aphid”  by  J.  E.  Dudley  and  Associates. 

MARCH  16 — ^“Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control”  by  G.  W.  Keitt,  Col¬ 

lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  23 — “Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans”  by 

J,  C.  Walker,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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by  George  Roush,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

APRIL  13 — ^“Progress  in  Cherry  Juice  Experiments”  by 

W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

APRIL  20 — ^“Competition  Between  Truck  Crop  Beans  and 

Canned  Beans”  by  F.  W.  Geise,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Can  Company. 

APRIL  27 — ^“Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Pro¬ 

ducing  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats”  by  L.  G. 
Weiner,  Research  Laboratory,  American  Can 
Company. 

MAY  4 — ^“A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  (Peas)  by  E.  F. 

Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

MAY  11 — “Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning  Meats” 

by  G.  V.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Conti- 
tinental  Can  Company. 

MAY  18 — ^“Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — ^“Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 
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Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
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JUNE  8 — ^“Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — “Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — ^“Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


HARRY  E.  MACCONAUGHEY,  Vice-President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Sales  Manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co., 
Ltd.,  has  returned  to  his  San  Francisco  headquarters 
from  a  five  months’  trip  to  Europe. 

«  *  * 

FIRE  CAUSED  A  $1,300  loss  to  the  Marshalltown 
(Iowa)  plant  of  the  Marshall  Packing  Company  on 
February  25th.  A  short  circuit  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  cause. 

*  *  * 

NATIONAL  FOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  an  Organization 
specializing  in  credit  service  for  canners,  has  moved 
its  offices  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  Railway  Ex¬ 
change  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  change 
was  made  to  this  more  centrally  located  city  to  permit 
more  prompt  and  efficient  service  to  canners  in  the 

Central  Western  States  on  their  credit  requirements. 

*  *  * 

$25,000  IS  TO  BE  EXPENDED  by  Stokely  Brothers  & 
Company  in  expanding  their  Anderson  (Indiana) 
plant.  About  300  additional  workers  will  be  employed, 
totalling  700  in  all. 

*  «  « 

ARCHIE  w.  SHIELDS,  President  of  the  Pacific  Ameri¬ 
can  Fisheries  Company,  Bellingham,  Washington,  an¬ 
nounces  that  this  concern  will  operate  seven  canneries 
in  Alaska  this  season.  In  addition,  it  will  operate 
jointly  with  the  Alaska  Packers  Association  at  Chignik, 
with  the  Astoria  and  Puget  Sound  Canning  Company 
at  Excursion  Inlet,  and  with  the  Nakat  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  at  Ketchikan.  The  big  plant  at  Bellingham  will 
not  be  operated  because  of  the  new  law  prohibiting  the 

use  of  salmon  traps  in  Washington  State  waters. 

*  «  * 

EDWARD  EMERSON  coxsHALL,  65,  Secretary  of  the 
Fairwater  (Wis.)  Canning  Company,  and  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  pea  canning  industry,  died  of  pneumonia 
on  February  26th  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  while 
vacationing  with  Mrs.  Coxshall. 

*  * 

ROSS  c.  IRONS,  associated  with  a  group  of  business 
men  of  Bellevue,  Ohio,  has  organized  the  Bay  Shore 
Canning  Company  at  that  place. 

*  *  * 

w.  M.  LINTON,  formerly  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  for  over  twenty  years  in  the  food  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness,  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  McGovern  &  Mc¬ 
Govern,  Seattle  canned  salmon  factors,  and  will  open 
company  offices  at  317  N.  Wells  Street,  Chicago. 

*  *  « 

DiEGEL  CANNING  COMPANY  plant  at  Wapakoneta, 
Ohio,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  February  18th, 
from  an  overheated  stove.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
$25,000.  Four  truckloads  and  eight  carloads  of  toma¬ 
toes  ready  for  shipment,  were  included  in  the  loss. 


PETER  AND  JENNIE  LAZZARONI  have  taken  over  the 
interests  of  Peter  Dirvin  in  the  Enterprise  Cannery  at 
Healdsburg,  California. 

*  •  • 

AT  A  RECENT  MEETING  of  the  Gale  Packing  Company, 
Gales ville,  Wisconsin,  the  following  officers  were 

elected:  President,  Carl  McKeeth;  Vice-President, 

Emil  Francar;  Secretary-Treasurer,  O.  D.  Witherbee. 
Retiring  directors  were  re-elected. 

*  *  * 

UNITED  GROCERS,  LTD.,  San  Francisco,  California, 
have  chosen  officers  as  follows:  President,  August 
Johnson;  Vice-President,  S.  R.  Epperson,  and  Direc¬ 
tors,  J.  D.  Rubke,  A.  N.  Meckel,  C.  H.  Hunt,  J.  C. 
Rippe  and  L.  Larsen. 

jn 

LEGISLATIVE  PICTURE 

HILE  the  outlook  for  Federal  legislation  to  out¬ 
law  discrimination  in  distribution  continues 
favorable,  the  form  which  this  legislation  will 
take  is  less  certain.  While  the  Robinson-Patman  bills 
are  still  strongly  in  the  running,  proposed  amendments 
to  broaden  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  permit  it  to  administer  codes  of  fair  trade 
practice  in  cooperation  with  industry,  are  coming  in 
for  strong  support.  The  amendments  were  opposed 
by  Senator  King  this  week,  and  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  bill,  designed  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Action  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  calling 
for  open  hearings  on  the  provisions  of  several  other 
bills  somewhat  akin  to  the  Robinson  bill  has  likewise 
contributed  to  the  belief  that  action  is  nearing  on  a 
definite  program  by  the  Administration  to  step  in  to 
eliminate  trade  practices  which  have  worked  to  the 
detriment  of  the  “little  fellow”  in  business. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  feeling  between  the  “pro- 
Robinson-Patmans”  and  the  antis  continues  keen. 

jt  jt 

CONVENTION  DATES 

MARCH  17,  1936  —  Pennsylvania  Canners,  Spring 
Meeting,  Richard  McAllister  Hotel,  Hanover,  Pa. 

APRIL  8-9 — Tri-States  at  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Balti¬ 
more.  Spring  Meeting. 

MAY  19-20, 1936 — Michigan  Canners,  Spring  Meeting, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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Keep  Your  Business-Getters 
Thoroly  Posted 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

IN  the  latest  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  you  no 
doubt  read  about  the  turning  over  to  store  managers 
of  the  over  five  hundred  stores  in  the  eastern  grocery 
chain  of  James  Butler.  In  the  same  article  we  were 
told  organizers  in  the  field  expected  to  add  enough 
other  stores  to  the  voluntary  cooperative  chain  to  be 
formed  to  do  yearly  business  running  into  the  large 
millions.  As  other  corporate  chains  follow  this  lead, 
as  we  are  told  they  are  apt  to  do,  we  are  faced  with 
the  necessary  re-vamping  in  many  cases  of  our 
arrangements  for  advertising  with  voluntary  co-opera¬ 
tive  groups.  So  far  we  must  admit  they  have  been 
sketchy  in  many  cases,  inadequate  in  most  and  a  chore 
after  all. 

Early  newspaper  reports  indicate  that  from  all  the 
smoke  in  Washington  in  connection  with  the  Patman 
bill  may  easily  come  considerable  fire  in  the  way  of 
reduced  allowances  for  “advertising”  to  corporate 
chains,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  such  withdrawal  of 
concessions  will  adversely  affect  the  operations  of 
legitimate  wholesalers  actually  spending  “advertising” 
income  for  handbills,  window  posters  and  newspaper 
space.  Do  not  wait  to  see  if  this  will  be  the  case  but 
start  now  analizing  your  agreements  for  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  with  co-operative  advertising 
groups. 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  no  doubt  working  with  a 
group  or  two  at  least  whose  support  you  value  and 
whose  invoices  for  advertising  are  well  supported  with 
evidences  of  advertising.  If  fortunate  you  may  even 
have  contact  with  wholesale  houses  sponsoring  adver¬ 
tising  groups,  which  even  deliver  more  in  the  way  of 
tangible  sales  support  than  you  bargain  for.  If  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  such  a  position,  inquire  into  the  details 
of  such  operations  and  ask  any  not  living  up  to  such 
methods  to  adopt  them  whenever  possible.  Unless  you 
are  facing  drastically  reduced  acreage  this  year,  or  a 
well-defined  oversold  condition  before  you  start  your 
1936  pack,  do  not  consider  for  a  moment  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  any  advertising  arrangements  this  year. 
The  chances  are  you  will  be  glad  you  have  them  before 
the  season  is  over. 

After  you  have  decided  on  the  support  for  which 
you  are  willing  to  pay,  and  the  evidence  you  require 
to  support  billings  to  cover,  post  your  representatives 
fully  concerning  your  plans.  Nothing  is  quite  as  dis¬ 
concerting  to  a  valued  field  man  as  to  find  himself  in  a 
situation  requiring  considerable  dodging  and  backing 
up,  in  order  that  his  principal  be  protected,  and  at  that 
he  may  also  retain  the  wholehearted  support  to  which 


he  is  entitled.  Be  careful  here  that  your  field  men  do 
not  get  you  off  on  the  wrong  foot,  if  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  them  to  dictate  your  advertising 
policies  to  some  extent.  The  first  mission  of  a  good 
field  man  is  to  sell  goods.  He  high-spots  the  market, 
unless  a  co-operative  group  is  unusual  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  you  will  often  find  several  large,  volume  buyers 
outside  the  group.  Nine  chances  out  of  ten,  yes, 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  your  business-getter  will 
insist  that  the  few  good  buyers  outside  the  group  be 
allowed  the  same  amount  per  case  for  advertising  as 
will  be  earned  by  the  group.  He’ll  advance  countless 
arguments  why  this  should  be  the  case.  Unless  you 
know  exactly  what  you  are  after  when  you  enter  into 
co-operative  advertising  arrangements,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  consent  to  carry  out  his  suggestions  and  will  pay 
the  large  buyer  in  a  market  the  same  amount  per  case 
for  advertising  as  you  allow  to  your  co-operative 
advertising  group. 

Just  what  do  you  attempt  when  you  start  paying 
for  advertising  of  your  product  by  a  co-operative 
group  ?  Why  you  admit  that  you  prefer  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  a  large  number  of  retail  stores  in  a  market, 
to  the  haphazard  support  of  a  few  large  buyers  here 
and  there  in  the  market.  You  deal  usually  with  the 
responsible  head  of  such  an  organized  group  or  an 
advertising  man  trained  in  layout.  Certainly  you  have 
only  one  set  of  advertising  to  check  and  one  check  in 
payment  to  draw.  In  turn  the  group  is  protected  in 
their  attempts  to  make  at  least  a  legitimate  profit  on 
your  goods ;  their  support  is  encouraged.  Put  a  large 
buyer  outside  the  group  in  a  position  to  own  his  goods, 
and  advertising  support,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  group 
and  you  immediately  place  in  his  hands  a  weapon  with 
which  he  generally  starts  fighting  the  group. 

After  you  decide  you  will  work  with  a  co-operative 
advertising  group  in  a  market,  for  goodness  sake  work 
with  them  and  with  no  one  else. 

Maybe  the  setup  of  your  selected  wholesaler  is  such 
he  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  necessary  retail  work. 
Perhaps  you  must  make  a  choice  this  year  between 
doing  retail  work  and  continuing  payments  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  Of  course,  you  must  satisfy  your  customer, 
but  while  doing  so  you  should  remember  that  no  matter 
how  splendid  your  goods  are  when  viewed  from  a 
quality  standpoint,  no  matter  how  widespread  their 
distribution,  unless  the  housewife  knows  about  all  this, 
she  will  not  be  very  much  interested  in  them.  Do 
more  retail  work  if  you  must,  but  arrange  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  support  through  the  co-operative  group  you  have 
selected  to  promote  the  sales  of  your  goods  in  a 
market. 
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increcises  PRO  FITS  waste! 

Installation  Practically  Without  Investment 

MINIMUM  RE^u|LTS.^Rfty  I  I 

Ask  For  statements  of  users.  I 

jfuice  Extractors,  Soaking  Units — 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS  »  »  INDIANA 


You  WouldnH  Put  a 
Ford  Part  in  a 
Rolls  Royce! 

The  same  thing  applies  to  your 
graders.  We  design  and  build  our 
machines  better  and  suggest  that  you 
get  genuine  repair  parts  for  them. 

Use  Sinclair-Scott  parts  for  Sinclair - 
Scott  Company's  graders. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

The  Original  Grader  House. 

BALTIMORE,  »  MARYLAND 


TOMATO  SEED 


Certified  MARGLOBE 
Certified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  by  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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If  groups  have  been  doing  a  satisfactory  job  of 
merchandising  for  you,  increase  your  payments  for 
advertising  if  you  are  justified  in  doing  so.  If  you  are 
skeptical  over  the  possibility  of  some  ever  doing  for 
your  brands  what  you  intend  them  to  do,  better  select 
another  firm  with  which  to  work,  or  get  out  of  the 
market.  In  those  cities  where  you  have  no  co-operative 
group  with  which  to  work,  be  careful  your  representa¬ 
tives  do  not  get  you  into  a  lot  of  contracts  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising  which  will  not  be  worth  a  great 
deal  for  producing  increased  sales.  Here  and  there 
you  will  find  aggressive  retail  grocers  all  puffed  up 
over  the  great  job  they  do  (for  themselves)  in  co¬ 
operative  advertising.  Ask  them  frankly  about  what 
their  advertising  costs  and  you  will  be  told  “Very  little 
at  the  most,  advertisers  pay  for  the  most  of  it.”  Find 
such  a  man  and  you  will  find  a  man  more  interested  in 
getting  large  advertising  appropriations  than  he  is  in 
actually  selling  goods.  Many  spend  their  money  in 
neighborhood  newspapers  with  a  free  circulation  list. 
Such  retailers  will  often  solicit  ads.,  for  this  publica¬ 
tion  and  that,  and  at  rates  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
reader  coverage.  Spend  your  money  with  well  organ¬ 
ized  co-operative  advertising  groups  featuring  in  their 
advertising  goods  nationally  advertised  or  those  which 
are  well  known  locally. 

When  importuned  by  voluntaries  featuring  their 
private  labels  to  take  space  in  their  advertising,  make 
a  price  concession  to  them  if  you  wish  but  do  not  try 
to  fool  yourself  into  believing  the  advertising  has  any 
value.  It  has  value,  but  to  the  voluntary  as  a  bulk 
space  filler.  If  your  brand  happens  to  be  well  estab¬ 


lished,  make  the  price  concession  if  you  have  to  and 
let  the  voluntary  do  the  advertising.  If  they  promise 
to  feature  your  factory  label  without  competition  from 
their  own  labeled  goods,  that’s  okeh,  but  look  out  for 
the  mention  of  yours  and  one  of  their  own  at  the  same 
time. 

Of  course,  your  payments  to  wholesalers  who  do 
advertising  on  your  brands  will  be  based  on  profits  on 
the  sales  to  them.  You  can’t  very  well  base  them 
otherwise.  As  I  have  suggested  before,  many  still  pay 
at  so  many  cents  per  case,  others  on  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  sales.  It’s  really  immaterial  how  you  arrange 
to  show  the  basis  for  payment  although  a  percentage 
seems  a  little  better,  especially  if  the  basis  is  not  dis¬ 
closed  and  only  a  lump  sum  payment  per  period 
agreed  on. 

A  few,  a  very  few  canners  accompany  each  remit¬ 
tance  for  advertising  with  a  statement  showing  adver¬ 
tising  allowance  earned,  spent  to  date  and  unexpended. 
This  tells  a  story  many  a  harassed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  voluntary  groups  likes  to  have  before  him 
and  serves  as  a  reminder  if  money  appropriated  is 
unspent,  that  he’d  better  get  busy  if  he  wishes  to  en¬ 
large  his  newspaper  space  and  really  make  a  showing 
on  the  item  in  question.  Send  such  a  statement  with 
your  remittance  to  your  broker  for  transmittal  to  your 
customer.  This  helps  him  keep  posted,  and  allows  an 
additional  sales  contact  under  favorable  circumstances. 

If  any  canners  wish  a  simple  form  of  advertising 
contract  with  voluntary  groups,  write  this  department ; 
no  obligations  of  course,  this  is  your  department, 
use  it! 


THIS  IS  JACK-IN-THE-BEANS  TALKING 


"I’m  an  oversized,  lanky  fellow.  Tall  and  well  built.  I  stand 
head  and  shoulders  over  the  rest.  (Excuse  my  ego,  but  it’s  true.) 

"My  favorite  color  is  green.  I  wear  it  all  the  time.  It's  the 
favorite  color  of  my  canner  friends,  too— and  I  have  lots  of  them. 

"For  me,  getting  ’canned’  is  an  inevitable  fate.  For  good  reasons, 
too.  Cazming  me  is  profitable  business.  It  takes  fewer  well 
built  fellows  like  myself  to  fill  a  can  and— pardon  my  embar¬ 
rassment— I’m  exceptionally— shall  I  say— prolific? 

"No  small  families  from  my  seed.  Big,  rip-roarin’  youngsters 
and  lots  of  ’em! 

"Do  you  blame  me  for  being  proud?  Everybody  else  seems  to 
like  me.  They  say  I’m  the  best  Stringless  Green  Pod  Bush 
Bean  alive. 

"Want  to  know  a  litUe  more  about  my  character?  I’m  depend¬ 
able — always  the  same— but  just  try  me  out  sometime  for  your 
bean  pack  and  see  for  yourself. 


"Oh,  yes!  I  almost  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  there  are  other 
stout  fellahs,  too  —  Toma¬ 
toes,  Peas,  Carrots  —  we’re 
all  shown  in  the  new  1 936 
Landreth  Canner’s  Guide 
—  seed  for  every  pack. 

"Let’s  get  together  soon.” 
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SCOTT  Improved 

VINERS  and  FEEDERS 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Scott  Improved  Viners  are  built  to  vine  1936 
Quality  of  Green  Peas  and  Lima  Beans.  Timken 
Bearing  equipped  for  smooth,  low  power  operation. 
Speed  of  outer  and  beater  cylinders  and  pitch  of 
beaters  adjusted  for  clean  vining  and  minimum 
injury  to  even  the  smallest  peas.  Get  Scott 
Improved  Green  Pea  Viners  for  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Scott  “white  style”  Viner  Feeder.  The  origin¬ 
al  steel  bottomed  Feeders.  Light,  easy  running 
and  durable.  They  improve  the  operation  of 
any  viner. 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINER 


No  change  in  principle  in  over  35  years  —  the  impact 
principle  —  tne  only  known  method  of  threshing 
green  peas  in  the  vine  BUT  IMPROVED  and  RE¬ 
FINED 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

^  Used  by  leading^ Manu- 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — 2  Monitor  Bean  Cutters ;  1  No.  4  Moni¬ 
tor  Bean  Grader;  2  Ayars  Tomato  Fillers.  The  above 
equipment  is  all  in  good,  first  class  condition.  Cramp- 
ton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 8  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters,  14  single 
Peerless  Huskers  with  roller  chain.  Bargain  price  for 
prompt  sale.  Address  Box  A-2096  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  No.  4  Reeves  Variable  Pulley;  2 
Peerless  Cutters  and  Huskers ;  Ayars  Pea  Filler ;  No.  2 
Continuous  Cooker;  Complete  Pea  Line.  Address  Box 
A-2101  c,  0  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 400  No.  10  Anderson-Barngrover  Con¬ 
tinuous  Cooker  and  Cooler;  500  No.  10  Anderson- 
Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker  and  Cooler;  358  gallon 
Hot  Water  No.  10  Exhauster;  No.  10  Apple  Filler. 
All  in  the  best  of  condition  and  at  attractive  prices  for 
quick  sale.  The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  Nine-Cylinder  Plunger 
Filler  in  A-1  condition.  Just  overhauled.  Will  fill 
Pumpkin,  Tomato  Pulp,  Tomato  Juice,  etc.,  at  100  cans 
per  minute  on  the  following  size  cans :  No.  1,  No.  300, 
No.  2,  No.  21/2.  and  No.  3.  Priced  very  reasonable. 
Reason  for  selling — no  further  use  for  same.  Edgar 
F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant 
Delaware-Maryland.  Can  be  inspected.  Corn  Cook¬ 
ers;  Tomato  Pulp  Finishers;  Catsup  Bottle  Washers; 
Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Pre-heater;  Onion  Peeling 
and  Grinding  Machine ;  No.  28  Victoria  Onion  Peeler ; 
Buffalo  Silent  Food  Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Pea 
Elevators;  Bottle  Washers;  Tomato  Conveyor;  Tomato 
Elevators;  Tomato  Washers  and  Scalders;  2"  thick 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables;  Hand 
Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler;  Catsup  Bottle  Filling 
Machine;  Hand  Catsup  Filler;  gallon  Jug  Filler; 
Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp  Machine ;  2"  Copper  Coils ;  14  ft. 
Skin  Conveyor;  Bottle  Conveyor;  Apple  Grater;  Cool¬ 
ing  Pan ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Pea  Conveyors ;  Onion  Grat¬ 
ers  ;  Portable  Labeler ;  Nailing  Machines ;  Casers ;  Box¬ 
ing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Cork-N-Seal  Machine; 
No.  66  Label  Perforator;  Improved  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines  ;  Can  Straightener ;  Sealers ;  Flat  Plate  Printing 
Machine.  Address  Box  A-2103  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  8  valve  Juice  Fillers  or 
Syrupers  equipped  for  No.  1  cans.  Address  Box 
A-2106  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — SEED 

FOR  SALE — Choice  Country  Gentleman  Seed,  good 
germination.  The  Stoops  Packing  Co.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Corn  Exhauster,  No.  2  tin;  Conveyor 
for  corn  husks  and  driving  head;  Tuc  Corn  Husker; 
Tuc  Corn  Cutter;  Sheboygan  Washer.  Address  Box 
A-2097  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  small  Pea  Huller  for  hand  picked 
peas ;  also  5  to  10  tons  Wagon  or  Truck  Scales.  J.  W. 
Furman,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


WANTED — Used  Pea  Viners.  State  prices,  condi¬ 
tion  and  location  in  your  reply  to :  Box  A-2107  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Four-line  Canning  Plant,  South¬ 
western  Kentucky,  good  two-story  brick  building,  good 
equipment.  Plenty  of  acreage,  tomatoes,  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkin,  turnip  greens,  mustard  greens  and 
spinach;  peaches,  apples  and  berries.  Manager  retir¬ 
ing.  Address  Box  A-2098  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  line  Western  Plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut;  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2093  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Corn  canning  Plant  in  fine 
corn  district.  Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition.  For  further  information 
address  A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


_ FOR  RENT— FACTORIES _ 

FOR  RENT — All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery  build¬ 
ing  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage  avail¬ 
able.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large  rail¬ 
road  siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section. 
Address  Box  A-2104  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade, 

WANTED — Experienced  man  to  take  full  charge  of  Florida 
fish  meal  and  processing  plant.  Must  know  fish  meal  processing. 
Give  age,  salary  expected,  history.  Address  Box  968,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  Will  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  'Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribution  Welcome 


KNOWS  HER  MAN 

He :  “What’s  the  idea  of  dating-  this  letter  the  four¬ 
teenth,  when  it’s  only  the  tenth?” 

She:  “I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  post  it  for  me,  my 
dear.” 

THE  WATER  TEST 

He  (twice  nicked  by  razor)  :  “Hey,  barber,  gimme 
a  glass  of  water.” 

Barber:  “Whassa  matter,  hair  in  your  mouth?” 

He:  “Naw,  just  want  to  see  if  my  neck  leaks!” 

WE  AGREE 

“Say,  Pop,  the  early  birds  don’t  get  all  the  worms, 
do  they?” 

“That’s  my  impression,”  replied  Pop. 

“The  early  apples  get  some  of  ’em,  too.” 

A  manicurist  who  gets  sick  and  tired  of  holding 
hands  day  in  and  day  out,  should  be  thankful  she’s  not 
a  chiropodist. 

CHECKING  UP  ON  JAMES 

“James,  after  this,  please  uncork  all  the  bottles  in 
my  presence.  I  notice  that  when  you  draw  the  corks 
in  the  pantry  the  wine  is  extremely  decollete.” 

“Extremely  decollete,  sir?” 

“Yes,  James ;  very  low  in  the  neck.” 

“STRINGING”  MOTHER 

Tommy  is  fond  of  squeezing  toothpaste  out  of  his 
shiny  new  tube. 

“Don’t  take  too  much  this  time,  dear,”  his  mother 
said  to  him  one  morning  when  he  was  cleaning  his 
teeth. 

“How  much  may  I  have?”  asked  Tommy. 

“Well,  I  should  think  a  little  bit,  perhaps  as  big  as 
a  bean.” 

Tommy  gave  a  great  pinch  and  out  shot  the  paste. 

“Oh,  oh !”  exclaimed  his  mother,  “not  all  that.  Tom¬ 
my.  Didn’t  I  say  as  big  as  a  bean?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Tommy,  “this  is  a  stringbean.” 

THE  SNAPPY  COMEBACK 

Returning  from  the  honeymoon  auto  trip  they  met 
a  farmer  driving  a  span  of  mules.  Just  as  they  were 
about  to  pass  the  farmer’s  rig,  the  mules  turned  their 
heads  toward  the  auto  and  brayed  vociferously. 

Turning  to  his  wife,  the  husband  cuttingly  re¬ 
marked,  “Relatives  of  yours,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  wife  sweetly,  “by  marriage.” 
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YOU  have  not  checked  .  .  . 

•  Process  Times 

•  Latest  Cooling  Methods 

•  New  Exhaust  Temperatures 

For  Years!! 

This  new  (6th)  Edition  is  worth  100  times  its  cost  to  every 
canner — in  the  assurance  that  he  is  risht  iF  nothing  else. 

Ready  By  End  of  March 

THE  BOOK  you  NEED 

Every  step  of  the  instructions,  times  and  processes,  has  been  carefully 
checked,  and  all  new  items  added.  This  represents  the  epitome  of  the 
industry’s  study  and  progress  since  the  last,  the  5th.  edition  ( 1 924).  That 
means  the  greatest  period  of  scientific  and  practical  advancement  in 
food  production’s  history. 

YOU  need  this  latest  edition,  even  if  you  have  all  of  the  former  edit¬ 
ions,  to  check  your  procedure,  and  to  be  sure  that  your  methods,  times 
and  processes  are  in  line  with  modern  procedure — and  safety. 

MODERNIZE! 

PRICE  $10.00 — and  worth  $1000.00 
ORDER  NOW! 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 

6th  Edition 


THOROUGHLY  REVISED 


No  copies  on  approval.  Formulae 
are  in  the  nature  of  secrets,  and 
secreta  cannot  be  submitted  on  ap¬ 
proval. 


Published  and  Copyrigfued  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


EVERY  CANNER  -  PRESERVER  -  CONDIMENT  MAKER  -  FOOD  EXPERT  and  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  -  NEEDS  IT. 


March  16, 1936 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  groods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Balto. 

Coast 

2.55 

N.Y. 

*2.66 

*2.66 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

.  2.66 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans 

2.60 

’2.6O 

Medium,  No.  1  tall™ . 

,  1.80 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.50 

2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq...., 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

*2.26 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.. 
Small,  No.  1  sq . 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2 1/4  . 

No.  10  . 

BEANS* 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10...... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Mo.  10 . . . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  Whit^...._..............» . 

No.  10  . 

Soak^,  No.  2 . . . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count.... . . . 

6  or  over  . 

No.  2^,  8  count — .. — . . 

7/10  count  . . . 

Standard  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Extra  Standard,  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 

Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced.  No.  10 _ _ 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Fancy,  No.  10.....».„....«..._.».. . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Standard,  Mo.  2 _ _ _ ...... 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 _ ................................. 

No.  10  _ _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2.. . . . . 

No.  10  . . 


.40 

.76 

2.60 


.77Vs . 

3.75  t3.50 


.80 


.76  _ 

3.76  tS.76 


1.60 

6.25 

1.16 


.86  . 

4.00  . 

.70  t.72% 

.  t3.76 

.62%... . 


.76 

.86 

.96 

1.10 

.66 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

3.26 

.76 

.96 

4.00 


.65 

3.20 

.90 


.92% . 

i"o2%“.”r 

.90  _ 

.86  _ 


.72% . 

.67%  t.67% 
2.60  . 


.70 

8.00 


.66  .65 

3.26  3.25 

.80  _ 

4.26  _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continncd 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . —  —....  — 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


3.50 


Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 66  - 

No.  2%  _ _  .82%  t.82% 

No.  3  . 96  .95 

No.  10  .  2.76  t2.90 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1... . 60  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory......_................ . 60 

No.  2  . . 76 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 70 

No.  3  .  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.26 

No.  10  . 8.26 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.90 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 


.75 


8.26  _ 

.41%  t.40 

.41% - 

.62% . 

.62%  t.62% 
.92%  .92% 
.92%  .92% 

1.00  . 

1.00 
2.90 
2.90 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . *2% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . .  3.26  ........ 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 40  ........ 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.00  ........ 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . . . 40  _ 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  _ 8.76  _ 

Canned  Fruits 

California  Price  Coast 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . ........  ........ 

Michigan,  No.  10«........„ . ......_ 

New  York,  Mo.  10  ..............................  _....  _.... 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water........ .  2.90  fS.OO 

Pa.,  No.  8 . . . .  . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10  solid  pack . 8.10  ...... 

APRICOTS*  (California)  Coast 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.66  tl.66 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00  t2.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . ....  .... 

No.  8  _  _  _ 

No.  10  water...................................  6.00  ..... 

No.  2,  Preserved.. _ ..... _ _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup _ _ 

BLUEBERRIES* 


PEAS* 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . .  ......  ..... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . .  . .  tl.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s...................„.,  ......  ..._ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s...............™,..  ™....  *1.86 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Os . . ™.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . ......  ™™ 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  8s . .56  ...™ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . . .  ..™ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 90  .™. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  88 . . . 72%  *.76 

No.  2  Std.  Ala.skas,  4s . 65  *.70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  »» . 4.26  ™™ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 62%  .62% 


No.  10  . 

7.00 

*7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2....™..  „  .. 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 _ 

6.00 

California  Standard.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

2.40 

2.60 

*2.26 

*2.40 

*2.60 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . .  .™.  ,,,,,,,, 

No.  10  . . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT*  (Florida) 

8  oz . . . .  ,.™.. 

No.  2  .  1.10  *1.16 

No.  6  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 

8  oz.  . 


No.  10  . . 

...  2.76  *2.76 

No.  1  _ 

SAU^  KRAUTt 

No.  300  ... 
No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

.70  .70 

No.  6  . 

No.  8  . .  . 

...•  SMevv*  ...nr  - 

PEARS* 

No.  10  . 

....  2.60  2.60 

Standards, 

SPINACH* 

.80  ~ 

Standards 
No.  10 

No.  21/2  . 

California 

No.  10  . . . 

....  8.60  *8.60 

Fancy  . 

California 

(f.o.b.  Coast) 

Choice 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

....  1.06  1.06 

Standard, 

Balto.  N.Y. 

(Florida) 

..  -  i62% 

.  t.62% 

.  t.76 

. .  t.90 

. *2.76 

Coast 
1.06  ™„. 

?  1.86  _ 


letts.  Standard  2%.  1.60  *1.45 

ZZZZZZZZZZl  L86  *1.66 

10 _  6.60  *6.00 

PEACHES*  Coast 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.60 

Extra  Sliced  Ydlow,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8......«....™_ 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 _ ... _ ... _ 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.76 

PINEAPPLE* 


Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2™..™ 
Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2... 
Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10.. 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10....™. 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 _ ...... _ _ 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Sjrrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrap,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved.  No.  1 . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . . 

Ehctra,  Preserved,  No.  1„. . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.^ _ «... 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10....™ . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . . 

No.  lOs  ...........„...........„......™„... 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROB* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory™., 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory™.. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz...™™. 

%-ib.  cases,  1  doz _ _ 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz.™™..™™ 
OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oa™....«......™....™™.., 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  Mo.  1......... 

Plat,  No.  %.™„....»........™«... 

Cohoes,  Tnll,  No.  l...._™„™„. 

Flat,  Mo.  1 . . 

Flat.  Na  % _ 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ _ _ 

Pink.  Flat,  No.  % — . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1....™........... 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Chums,  Tall.  No.  1..™.........™, 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  ease  S 
%  Oil,  keyless........™............, 

%  Oil.  keys....................... . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton....™ 

%  Oil,  Carton _ _ _ _ 

%  Mustard,  keyleM.™....™... 
California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s....< 


Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . 

Yellow,  Is  . 

Light  Meat,  %8 . 

Light  Meat,  %s . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 


1.26 

1.25 

1.30 

1.30 

1.60  *1.60 

SC76 

aife' 

Coast 

1.80 

1.80 

1.70  *1.70 

-  *1.60 

1.45  *1.45 

5.76 

5.76 

eTdo 

zz 

2.66 

*2.86 

7,76 

*8.00 

Ml  1 

*•.60 

_ 

*8.26 

— 

*1.86 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.90 

1.90 

2.00 

2.00 

Coast 

2.36 

*2.36 

LM 

*L76 

2.08 

1.20 

1.10 

*1.06 

.85 

_ 

8.08 

. 

1.86 

1.00 

*.96 

— 

*1.66 

1.20 

1.20 

1.80 

1.80 

8.26 

*8.26 

8.60 

*8.60 

SM 

*8!90 

.  2.86 

*2.90 

.  2.96 

*2.76 

le  Coast 

.  6.00 

6.00 

. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Brokers  and  C 


omnnission 


Gunned  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers'  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falte,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co..  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland! 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  B.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


■IftMMlkiiHfl 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


March  16, 1936 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Canned  Tomato  and  Other  Product  Prices  Advancing — Supplies 
Dwindling — A  Break-down  of  Spot  Tomatoes  by  Request — 
Record  Market  Prices  Always  Happen 
Late  in  Season 

WINNING — Assurances  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  coming  in,  showing  that  canners 
who  have  any  say  in  the  selling  of  their  goods 
are  responding  wholeheartedly  in  demand,  and  getting, 
better  prices  for  tomatoes,  corn  and  peas.  Tomatoes, 
of  course,  are  taking  the  lead  in  interest.  The 
Kentucky-Tenneesse  canners  have  advanced  standard 
2’s  to  75  cents;  the  Ozarks,  where  there  are  very  few 
left,  are  moving  from  70  cents  as  low  to  75  cents,  as 
to  holder.  Indiana  and  the  central  west  are  not  below 
70  cents  any  more,  and  moving  up,  and  it  is  now  seen 
that  California  and  the  coast  have  only  enough  toma¬ 
toes  to  care  for  their  own  wants.  And  all  of  them  are 
asking,  more  in  pitty  than  in  anger  we  hope,  “what  is 
the  matter  with  the  Tri-States  in  naming  60  cents?” 
Usually  these  queries  are  accompanied  by  some  severe 
criticism  of  a  prominent  Tri-State  commission  house, 
on  whom  they  lay  the  whole  blame  for  this  60  cent 
price,  because  that  house  circularizes  clear  out  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Just  for  the  record,  there  are  other 
such  commission  houses,  in  this  neck  of  the  woods, 
doing  much  the  same  thing.  But  it  should  also  be  said 
that  some  firms  formerly  doing  this  commission 
(financing)  business,  are  no  longer  so  operating. 

We  have  reports  this  week  that  they  must  be  nearing 
the  end  of  their  supplies,  and  if  that  is  the  case  that 
evil  influence  will  soon  cease.  It  seems  to  be  the  only 
source  of  supply  for  these  low  priced  tomatoes,  all  other 
canners  in  this  territory  apparently  holding  for  better 
prices,  or  are  out  of  the  market  entirely.  C.  W.  Baker 
&  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  under  date  of  March  11th 
said :  “Increased  buying  of  tomatoes  has  strengthened 
the  market  and  prices  have  advanced  a  notch.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  unsold  stocks  of  tomatoes  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  further  advances  are  inevitable.  Good 
quality  peas  are  getting  closely  cleaned  up,  and  corn 
is  due  for  an  advance.” 

From  down  in  tidewater  Virginia  a  writer  says 
that  there  have  been  heavy  sales  of  tomatoes  there,  and 
that  stocks  must  now  be  close  to  exhausted.  Further 
West  in  Virginia,  in  the  Roanoke  district,  where  the 
commission  business  flourishes  also,  prices  are  reported 
weaker;  and  it  is  said  they  packed  a  very  fine  quality 
tomato  there,  more’s  the  pity  when  the  ruinous  prices 
are  considered,  for  they  deserve  better,  and,  what  is 
more,  decent  buyers  would  willingly  pay  more.  We 
repeat,  the  buyers  do  not  welcome  this  market  wreck¬ 


ing;  but,  of  course,  they  take  the  goods  at  the  going 
prices,  but  as  lightly  as  possible,  because  of  uncertainty. 

CROPS — U.  S.  D.  A.  Bureau  of  Economics  reports 
that  the  intended  increase  in  acreage  of  California 
spinach  has  been  cancelled  by  the  rains  and  floods,  the 
canners  reporting  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  losses, 
though  too  early  as  yet  to  be  definite.  Asparagus  has 
suffered  in  that  State  also,  being  badly  flooded,  but 
the  chief  damage  there  will  be  in  the  delay  in 
harvesting. 

Of  fresh  tomatoes,  which  are  made  so  much  of  when 
a  buyer  wants  a  lot  of  canned  tomatoes,  the  report 
says:  “Yield  indications  for  the  crop  in  south  Florida, 
have  been  reduced  considerably  from  those  of  a  month 
ago,  due  chiefly  to  damage  by  heavy  rainfall,  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  now  expected  to  be  24  per  cent  smaller  than 
that  in  1935.”  It  has  been  said  that  few  southern 
canned  tomatoes  will  be  produced  this  year,  the  raw 
stock  for  the  market  bringing  too  high  prices.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  pack  of  500,000  cases  for 
the  South  is  big,  and  that  equals  just  one  week’s  normal 
demand  for  canned  tomatoes. 

Early  planted  spinach,  snap  beans,  etc.,  are  also 
late  and  will  not  come  upon  the  market  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  until  the  latter  part  of  April.  Just  when 
the  spinach  crop  will  be  ready  in  this  section  cannot 
be  said  at  this  time. 

FUTURES — The  buyers  are  showing  little  or  no  in¬ 
terest  in  futures  of  any  kind,  and  this  is  well.  Next 
week  we  hope  to  get  at  this  question,  and  we  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  its  importance. 

SPOT  TOMATOES — ^We  are  asked  to  break  down 
the  spot  holdings  of  canned  tomatoes,  and  to  analyze 
the  sale  to  date,  and  here  it  is : 


HOLDINGS  OF  CANNED  TOMATOES  AS  OF 
FEBRUARY  15th  1936. 

Standards 


2’s 

I’s 

2  %’s 

3’s 

1,611,172 

97,564 

229,232 

69,033 

Extra  Standards 

563,770 

15,475 

Fancy 

100,947 

51,076 

26,127 

3,226 

29,424 

540 

Total 

2,201,069 

116,265 

359,603 

120,649 

THE  TOTAL  PACKS,  ALL  GRADES: 

16,807,278 

458,842 

3,529,104 

446,628 

Less 

588,554 

17,016 

2,135,010 

743* 

16,218,724 

441,826 

1,394,094 

445,885* 

2,201,069 

116,265 

359,603 

120,649 

Sold 

14,017,655 

325,561 

1,033,491 

325,236 

*There  is  a  disparity  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  cases  be¬ 
tween  this  total  of  the  pack  east  of  the  Rockies  and  the  figures 
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given  by  Mr.  Campbell,  because  we  have  deducted  merely  the 
packs  of  California,  Utah  and  Colorado,  the  only  definite  figures 
we  have.  The  bottom  line  “Sold,”  therefore  should  show  1,500,- 
000  cases  more  as  sold.  And  this  is  the  all  important  point: 
note  the  amount  of  canned  tomatoes  sold,  delivered,  and,  we 
believe,  consumed  since  the  end  of  the  tomato  canning  season 
and  before  February  15th;  and  compare  that  with  the  small 
carry-over  left  to  supply  the  market  until  new  packed  tomatoes 
are  ready,  certainly  not  earlier  than  August  15th,  or  six  months. 

A  great  many  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  about 
4,000,000  cases  of  all  grades  and  sizes,  including  lO’s  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  because  they  do 
not  figure  in  the  normal  consumer  market,  may  not  be  consumed, 
as  they  seem  to  feel  that  the  tomato  consuming  season  is  now 
nearing  its  end.  They  could  not  be  further  wrong.  Every  time 
the  canned  tomato  market  ever  reached  record  high  prices,  those 
record  high  prices  were  reached  in  the  end  of  June!  Until  the 
war,  the  record  year  was  1901-02,  and  here  is  how  it  read:  July 
1st  '01,  No.  3  standard  tomatoes,  72^4  cents;  November  1st, 
$1.10;  November  22nd,  $1.07i/4;  December  6th,  $1.10;  January 
10th,  ’02,  $1.25;  April  11th,  $1.27^/^;  June  6th  $1.30,  June  27th, 
$1.60.  And,  of  course,  that  is  but  natural,  for  as  the  supplies 
vanished  the  market  prices  advanced.  Watch  history  repeat 
itself. 

Please  consult  the  other  market  reports  for  other  items  of 
canned  foods. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Better  Sentiment — ^Weak  Tomato  Horders  Cleaned  Out — Mar¬ 
ket  Firming  Up — Distress  Lots  of  Corn  Now  Gone — Better 
Interest  in  Peas — Kraut  Higher — Flurry  in  Salmon — Sardine 
Stocks  Exhausted — Porto  Rico  Grapefruit 
Offered — Spinach  Wanted 

New  York,  March  13,  1936. 

The  situation — improved  sentiment  has  been 
developed  in  the  market  this  week,  with  current 
reports  indicating  that  unsold  stocks  of  staple 
canned  foods  still  held  by  packers  are  not  as  large  as 
had  been  previously  supposed.  Tomatoes  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  little  more  stability,  with  beans  also  coming 
in  for  more  buying.  Fruits  hold  about  steady.  In 
canned  fish,  some  uncertainty  has  developed  as  a  result 
of  price  cutting  on  salmon  by  some  sellers. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  their  buying  operations  on  standard  tomatoes, 
peas,  and  corn,  and  more  demand  for  fruits  for  nearby 
shipment  is  also  indicated.  Canners  are  showing  more 
disposition  to  talk  futures,  and  some  real  trading  in 
this  division  of  the  market  should  develop. 

TOMATOES — Improved  buying,  as  had  been  pre¬ 
dicted  earlier,  has  cleared  the  weak  holdings  of  toma¬ 
toes  from  the  Tri-States  market,  and  a  definite  firming- 
up  tendency  is  now  in  evidence.  Country  canners  are 
now  firm  at  40  cents  for  Is,  60  to  621/^  cents  for  2s, 
921/^  cents  for  2i/^s,  95  cents  for  3s,  and  $2.75  for  10s, 
with  Baltimore  prices  higher.  Some  offerings  of 
Tennessee  standard  2s  at  571/4  cents  and  Virginias  at 
59  cents  were  reported  during  the  week,  but  available 


stocks  of  these  lower-priced  packs  are  not  large.  Cali¬ 
fornia  tomatoes  are  quiet  and  without  change. 

CORN — ^While  the  market  has  not  shown  definite 
improvement,  from  the  price  standpoint,  it  is  reported 
that  distressed  offerings  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned 
up.  Canners  offer  standard  crushed  corn  for  cannery 
shipment  at  65  to  671/4  cents,  with  extra  standards  held 
at  721/4  cents  minimum.  Fancy  corn  is  generally  held 
at  an  inside  of  95  cents,  while  standard  crushed  whole 
grain  evergreen,  which  has  been  in  better  demand,  is 
holding  at  75  cents.  No.  10  corn  is  quoted  at  $4.00 
for  standard  crushed  and  $7.25  for  fancy  grades,  at 
canneries. 

PEAS — A  better  inquiry  is  reported,  but  buying  has 
not  yet  improved  to  the  point  where  real  price  gains 
are  in  evidence.  Southern  packers  are  offering  un¬ 
graded  or  four  sieve  standards  at  62V^  cents  for  2s, 
with  3  sieve  5  cents  higher.  Extra  standards  are  at¬ 
tracting  more  buying  interest,  with  the  market  held 
at  80  cents  for  3  sieve  and  $1.00  for  2  sieve,  with  fancy 
quality.  No.  3  sieve,  holding  at  $1.00.  Conditions  are 
unchanged  on  Wisconsin  packs  this  week. 

KRAUT  WORKING  HIGHER— Continued  firmness 
is  reported  in  the  market  for  canned  kraut,  and  prices 
are  apparently  definitely  on  the  upgrade.  Current 
quotations  hold  2s  at  671/4  cents,  2i^s  at  77l^  cents, 
and  10s  at  $2.55,  although  these  prices  are  still  being 
shaded  a  little.  Apparently,  canners’  holdings  are 
more  seriously  depleted  than  the  trade  had  believed, 
and  it  seems  to  be  definitely  a  sellers’  market  at  the 
moment. 

SALMON — The  strength  which  has  characterized 
the  market  for  fancy  red  Alaska  salmon  for  some 
months  past  was  undermined  somewhat  this  week,  with 
reports  of  business  being  done  at  $2.25,  f.  o.  b.  coast, 
which  is  10  cents  under  the  established  market.  Pinks, 
generally  quoted  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  in  the  open  market, 
are  also  reported  to  be  coming  in  for  shading.  Dis¬ 
tributors  are  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  market  until  the  price  situation  is  adjusted. 

SARDINES — Reports  from  Maine  indicate  that 
canners’  holdings  of  sardines  are  nearing  the  vanish¬ 
ing  port,  and  it  is  added  that  only  a  few  packers  are 
still  in  position  to  offer  carlot  shipments.  Carton  packs 
in  particular  are  reported  short.  Prices  hold  firm, 
with  a  possibility  of  an  upward  movement  before  the 
1936  run  goes  into  the  cans. 

GRAPEFRUIT — A  steady  market  for  Florida 
grapefruit  is  reported,  with  quotations  for  cannery 
shipment  holding  steady.  Grapefruit  juice  remains 
unchanged  at  the  recent  decline.  Porto  Rico  new  pack 
grapefruit,  fancy  quality,  is  offering  currently  at  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  tins,  f.  o.  b.,  with  some  inquiry 
reported. 

FOOD  SHOW — Brooklyn’s  45th  annual  food  show, 
which  opened  on  Monday  of  this  week  for  a  two  weeks’ 
run,  is  attracting  a  record  attendance,  with  many  in 
the  food  trade  journeying  across  the  bridge  for  the 
event.  The  show  is  sponsored  by  the  United  Retail 
Grocers’  Association  of  Brooklyn. 
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GROCERS  WEEK — Local  wholesale  grocers  have 
completed  plans  to  participate,  with  their  retail  cus¬ 
tomers,  in  the  observance  of  National  Retail  Grocers 
Week,  March  16-21.  The  event  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  and  is 
designed  to  dramatize  the  position  of  the  independent 
retail  grocer. 

BEANS — Stringless  beans  have  come  in  for  good 
buying  this  week,  and  the  market  is  in  firm  shape. 
Southern  packers  offer  standard  cut  at  77 cents  for 
2s  and  $3.65  for  10s,  with  extra  standard  held  at  80 
cents  and  $4.00,  respectively.  On  extra  standard  cut 
wax  stringless  beans,  the  market  is  stronger  at  85 
cents  for  2s  and  $4.25  for  10s,  with  indications  of 
higher  prices  for  the  near  future. 

SPINACH — Demand  for  both  southern  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  pack  spinach  has  been  showing  improvement, 
it  is  reported  in  the  local  trade,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
business  has  already  been  written  on  spring  pack. 
Prices  are  showing  a  steady  tone,  and  buyers  are 
encountering  difficulty  in  locating  spots.  Reports  from 
the  coast  this  week  indicate  that  rain  damage  to  the 
growing  crop  has  been  very  substantial,  and  the  pack 
for  the  state  is  not  expected  to  go  over  1,750,000  cases, 
which  would  be  a  quarter  million  cases  under  the  pack 
of  last  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  1935 
pack  was  moved  into  consuming  channels  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  this  development  should  strengthen  the  price 
basis  on  southern  packs. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— Buying  interest  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  slowed  down  a  little  this  week,  and  the 
market  showed  no  important  changes.  Peaches  are 
still  showing  a  strengthening  tendency,  and  conces¬ 
sions  on  ’cots  and  Bartlett  pears  are  not  as  frequent. 
Other  fruits  remain  without  price  change,  with  demand 
for  prompt  shipment  stocks .  rather  limited  at  the 
moment. 

TRICK  LEGISLATION— The  New  Jersey  Retail 
Grocers’  Association  is  rallying  its  members  to  oppose 
enactment  of  a  proposed  state  law  that  would  provide 
for  the  licensing  of  all  dealers  selling  shellfish.  As 
now  worded,  the  bill  would  include  canned  crabmeat, 
lobsters,  etc.,  and  the  retailers  have  demanded  that 
canned  fish  be  specifically  exempted  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  proposed  law. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

General  Market  Firm,  But  Inactive — ^Tomato  Prices  Firm, 
Buying  Light — Corn  and  Peas  Scarce — Boosting  Cherries — Fish 
Industry  Benefitted  by  Lenten  Season — Independent  Business 
Items — Robinson-Patman  Bills 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  13, 1936. 

HE  GENERAL  MARKET — Reports  would  have  it 
that  there  is  a  firmer  foundation  to  the  canned  food 
market,  but  it’s  difficult  to  place  your  finger  on  the 
firmness  except  on  those  items  that  are  and  have  been 
extremely  scarce  at  producing  points. 

WEATHER — About  the  time  all  Chicagoans  were 
thinking  that  Spring  was  just  around  the  corner.  Old 
Man  Winter,  just  to  show  that  he  hadn’t  passed  out 
of  the  picture  entirely,  did  another  stunt  in  the  way 
of  snowfall,  and  what  might  be  termed  a  “near 
blizzard.” 

TOMATOES — The  spotlight  is  on  this  famous  vege¬ 
table  item.  The  canners  are  doing  a  good  job  and  one 
cannot  blame  them  because  they  certainly  ought  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  least  cost  and  a  fair  profit  out  of  their  last  year’s 
packings  that  still  remain  unsold.  The  “rub”  comes  in 
the  fact  that  the  trade  as  a  whole  are  not  supporting 
the  situation  with  the  result  that  buying  has  been  quite 
light.  The  stabilization  effort  has  been  to  hold  No.  2 
standards  at  70  cents  Indiana,  and  it  is  reported  that 
sales  have  been  made  at  that  basis,  but  there  is  one 
thing  sure,  those  sales  have  not  been  made  in  Chicago. 
The  best  posted  authorities  here  still  say  that  standard 
tomatoes  can  be  obtained  from  the  adjoining  States  at 
less  than  70  cents.  Other  sizes  like  No.  2i/^  tins  have 
been  in  better  demand  and  command  95  cents  to  $1.00 
Central  Western  factory. 

CORN — Here  and  there  a  small  lot  of  No.  2  standard 
corn  crops  out  at  65  to  6714  cents  factory,  but  in  the 
main  the  surplus  is  held  at  70  cents.  A  better  demand 
has  been  recently  noted  in  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
narrow  grain  and  Country  Gentlemen  and  sales  have 
been  reported  on  these,  ranging  from  7214  to  75  cents, 
factory. 

PEAS — It  seems  to  be  the  same  old  story.  Some 
buyers  would  have  you  understand  that  they  can  secure 
No.  2  tin  peas  out  of  Wisconsin  at  less  than  70  cents, 
but  when  you  interview  the  brokers,  you  find  that  few 
indeed  are  the  lots  available  even  at  that  price.  There 
seems  to  be  creeping  into  the  general  structure  a  call 
for  the  better  grades  that  are  available,  like  No.  2  tin 
extra  standard  No.  3  Alaskas  at  75  cents  dozen  f.  o.  b. 
Wisconsin  and  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  2  Alaskas 
at  $1.10  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Chicago  seems  to  be 
lagging  behind  other  sections.  Canners  report  that 
they  have  been  making  sales  at  prices  much  higher 
than  obtainable  here.  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green 
beans  are  available  at  75  cents  delivered;  with  wax  at 
the  same  basis,  but  few  are  the  sales  reported. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 
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CHERRIES — The  Red  Sour  Pitted  Michigan  Boys 
are  seeking  to  popularize  this  well-known  fruit,  and 
here  is  wishing  them  the  best  of  success.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  movement  among  the  Michigan  canners  to 
hold  No.  10  red  sour  pitted  cherries  in  water  at  $4.25 
factory,  but  sales  have  been  made  at  $4.25  delivered 
Chicago  this  week.  It  is  also  well  to  note  that  New 
York  State  have  some  low  offerings  of  No.  10  tins. 

THE  LENTEN  DEMAND — Has  been  good  for  the 
fish  items,  like  shrimp,  tuna,  salmon,  sardines,  etc. 
Shrimp  is  scarce  and  the  market  is  firmer  with  No.  1 
tin  fancy  large  quoted  at  $1.20  Chicago.  The  tuna 
market  is  firmer  and  higher  prices  are  now  being 
quoted  on  the  coast.  No.  1  tall  pink  salmon  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  at  $1.05. 

THE  OLD  TIMERS — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
The  Old  Timer  paused  to  refill  his  pipe  and  after  light¬ 
ing  it  continued.  Do  you  recall  a  few  years  ago,  when 
wholesale  grocers  all  over  the  country  were  “up  in 
arms”  because  the  stock  yard  firms  were  selling  canned 
foods  and  other  groceries  to  the  retail  trade?  Some¬ 
how  or  some  way,  the  jobbers  figured  they  had  a 
“Divine  Right”  to  the  business  and  resented  this  in¬ 
trusion.  You  know  what  the  result  was — the  famous 
Consent  Decree.  I  just  want  to  remind  you  that  when 
all  this  “hullabaloo”  was  going  on,  the  wholesale 
grocer  collected  a  large  fund  presumably  for  attorney 
fees  and  other  expense  with  which  to  carry  the  case 
through  the  courts.  They  called  upon  brokers  all  over 
the  land  to  contribute  to  that  fund  and  the  brokers 
responded  generously.  Now,  what  are  the  jobbers 
doing — ^biting  the  hand  that  helped  them,  are  they  not? 
Talk  about  ingratitude,  here’s  an  indisputable  example 
of  it,  isn’t  it?  The  jobbers  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  in  their  efforts  to  cripple  a  brokerage  ser¬ 
vice  that  has  proved  so  efficient  and  a  service  which 
(as  someone  once  said)  is  available  in  fair  weather, 
as  well  as  foul  weather.  (To  be  continued) . 

THE  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS  MAN— Retail 
druggists,  grocerymen,  hardwaremen,  tire  dealers, 
book  dealers,  and  others  in  various  lines  of  independent 
business  endeavors  are  appealing  for  fair  play.  They 
do  this  not  by  choice  but  through  stark  necessity.  Big 
business  should  not  be  permitted  to  dominate  and  con¬ 
trol  distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  discriminatory  business  advantage. 
Here  is  what  a  few  noted  men  have  to  say : 

Hon.  Brent  Spence:  “The  stability  and  per¬ 
petuity  of  our  institutions  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual.  We  should  encourage  his  every  legiti¬ 
mate  effort  which  means  so  much,  not  alone  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  nation  but  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  character  of  its  citizens  and  its 
spiritual  welfare.  The  encroachment  of  organized 
wealth  upon  the  independent  individual  effort 
should  be  discouraged  in  every  manner  possible.” 

Hon.  Arthur  Capper:  “It  is  manifest  that  the 
blessings  of  political  liberty  cannot  be  fully  en¬ 
joyed  under  a  system  which  permits  monopolies 
and  monopolistic  practices  to  rob  the  people  of  the 
fruits  of  their  toil,  reducing  them  to  a  state  of 


economic  vassalage.  We  favor  the  enforcement 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  with  any  clarify¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  amendments  that  may  be 
needed  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  present-day 
conditions.” 

Senator  Borah :  “This  nation  must  destroy  ‘busi¬ 
ness  thuggery’.  Big  business  has  taken  as  a  part 
of  its  code  the  creed  of  the  underworld  ‘which  is 
deceit,  cunning  and  ruthlessness’.” 

Senator  Van  Nuys:  “It  is  time  that  the  State 
and  Federal  Government  take  notice  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  act  accordingly.” 

Congressman  Boilleau:  “We  have  come  to  the 
crossroads  and  we  must  either  go  backward  or 
forward,  give  the  control  of  industry  over  to  the 
few,  OR  PROTECT  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
MAJORITY.” 

Dr.  Beckman:  “The  small  man  is  the  backbone 
of  our  economic  structure.” 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILLS— The  delegation  that 
went  to  Washington  for  Independent’s  Day  on  March 
4th,  reports  that  the  independent  business  man’s 
cause  is  receiving  proper  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
Senators  as  well  as  the  Congressmen.  Indeed  it  is 
stated  that  Senator  Robinson,  the  leader  in  the  Senate 
has  promised  that  his  bill  will  be  up  for  discussion  and 
passed  at  this  session.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  people’s  representatives  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  A  HUNDRED  BUYERS 
ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE  BUYER. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Spring  Shrimp  Pack  Over — Idle  Until  the  Fall — Some  Can¬ 
neries  Have  Unsuccessfully  Tried  Canning  Beans — Heavy  De¬ 
mand  for  Shrimp — Prices  Up — Oyster  Canning  Moving  Well — 
Good  Demand 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  13,  1936. 

HRIMP — The  spring  canning  of  shrimp  is  over 
with  insofar  as  any  reasonable  amount  of  them 
being  produced  is  concerned.  The  heaviest  pro¬ 
duction  (the  fall  shrimp  pack)  is  usually  in  the  months 
of  September,  October  and  November.  Until  then  the 
shrimp  canners  simply  mark  time,  only  getting  an 
occasional  strike  of  shrimp  up  to  the  time  the  winter 
closed  season  comes  along  and  stops  operations 
altogether. 

Some  of  the  sea  food  canneries  have  from  time  to 
time  tried  to  can  beans  after  the  oyster  season  closed, 
but  it  evidently  did  not  work  out  successfully,  because 
none  continued  beyond  one  or  two  seasons.  Perhaps  in 
years  to  come  this  will  be  worked  out,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  sea  food  canners  of  this  section  are  forced  to 
take  a  vacation  of  several  months  each  year. 

We  are  now  going  into  the  third  week  of  Lent  and 
although  the  supply  of  fresh  fish  seems  to  be  a  little 
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better,  yet  the  demand  appears  to  be  heavier  than  the 
supply  and  fresh  fish  are  bringing  higher  prices  than 
before  Lent. 

Canned  shrimp  are  in  big  demand  and  the  prices  are 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.30  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  with  not  much  stock 
to  draw  from. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  is  moving  at  a 
good  clip  and  if  we  continue  to  have  this  kind  of  fair 
and  cool  weather,  the  factories  will  be  able  to  catch  up 
to  some  extent  for  lost  time. 

The  oysters  are  in  good  shape  to  can  and  the  pack 
turned  out  is  A-1  in  every  respect.  However,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  pack  will  last  beyond  April  1,  because 
the  weather  is  turning  warm  fast  and  oysters  will  not 
keep  long  out  of  the  water  if  the  weather  is  hot.  Then, 
too,  when  the  weather  turns  warm,  after  prolonged 
heavy  rains,  the  oysters  get  milky,  and  are  not  desir¬ 
able  to  can. 

Greater  activity  is  shown  in  the  canned  oyster  mar¬ 
ket  due  to  the  increased  Lenten  demand. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  per 
dozen  for  eight  ounce,  and  $2.00  per  dozen  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

COURT  RULES  ON  ALABAMA  OYSTER  DREDG¬ 
ING — At  the  beginning  of  the  present  oyster  season, 
the  newly  formed  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission, 
issued  orders  to  close  the  Alabama  reefs  to  dredging, 
as  a  conservation  measure,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
oysters  on  the  reefs. 

Marko  Skremetta,  owner  of  the  Deer  Island  Fish  & 
Oyster  Co.,  operating  a  sea  food  cannery  in  Bayou  La 
Batre,  Ala.,  attacked  the  rulings  of  the  commission, 
claiming  that  they  were  unconstitutional  and  through 
his  attorney  Skremetta  succeeded  in  getting  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Mobile 
County,  restraining  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  from  interfering  with  his  dredge  boats,  there¬ 
fore,  Skremetta  continued  to  dredge  oysters  un¬ 
molested. 

The  case  was  argued  by  both  sides  and  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Joel  W.  Goldsby  took  it  under  advisement  several 
weeks  ago.  He  has  just  made  known  his  decision, 
which  is  to  uphold  the  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission 
and  denied  a  motion  to  reinstate  a  restraining  order  to 
prevent  the  Oyster  Commission  from  instituting 
criminal  proceedings  against  Skremetta  if  he  violated 
rulings  of  the  commission,  thus  removing  the  injunc¬ 
tion  obtained  by  Skremetta. 

Assistant  Solicitor  Dan  Thomas,  attorney  for  the 
oyster  commission,  announced  that  Skremetta  would 
be  arrested  and  criminal  charges  placed  against  him 
should  be  continue  dredging  oysters  in  violation  of  the 
commission  rulings. 

OYSTER  FUNDS  FOR  MISSISSIPPI— An  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  dispatch  appearing  in  the  Mobile  Press- 
Register,  March  9,  read  as  follows : 

“Washington,  March  8  (AP) — Representative  Col- 
mer.  Democrat,  Mississippi,  said  Saturday  he  was  in¬ 


formed  President  Roosevelt  had  approved  a  Works 
Progress  allocation  of  $204,338  for  planting  oysters 
beds  off  the  Mississippi  coast  as  an  aid  to  the  State’s 
oyster  industry. 

A  similar  project  was  carried  out  previously  by  the 
old  ‘Civil  Works’  Administration. 

The  project  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  Comptrol¬ 
ler  General  McCarl.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Interest  Stimulated  in  Whole  Fruit  Line — Canners  No  Longer 
Forced  to  Sell — Rumored  Low  Prices  but  Goods  Can’t  Be 
Found — ^Very  Little  Interest  in  Futures — Future  Spinach  Prices 
Withdrawn — Asparagus  Crop  Coming  On — Tomato  Trading 
Confined  to  Coast — ^The  Sardine  Question 

San  Francisco,  March  12,  1936. 

INTEREST  STIMULATED — The  intensive  drive  on 
I  canned  peaches,  launched  in  January,  when  prices 
I  were  sharply  reduced  by  some  of  the  large  interests, 
has  served  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  entire  fruit  list. 
At  first,  peaches  seemed  to  monopolize  attention,  but 
the  demand  soon  spread  to  other  fruits,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  revival  in  buying  has  been  general.  The 
two  advances  made  in  peach  lists  since  activities  were 
resumed  do  not  seem  to  have  slowed  down  buying  but 
have  served  to  definitely  strengthen  the  market.  Some 
rather  interesting  bids  for  good  sized  lots  at  prices 
just  below  current  lists  have  been  turned  down  during 
the  week,  indicating  that  canners  are  no  longer  forced 
by  necessity  to  accept  business  on  the  terms  dictated 
by  others. 

MARKET — Both  apricots  and  pears  are  being  held 
rather  more  firmly  than  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  demand  of  late  having  cut  down  surplus  holdings 
materially.  One  hears  rumors  on  the  street  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  still  possible  to  pick  up  lots  of  No.  21/2 
standard  apricots  at  $1.25  and  No.  2i^  choice  at 
$1,471/2,  but  just  where  offerings  can  be  found  at  this 
price  is  not  revealed.  The  lowest  lists  that  can  be 
located  quote  these  grades  at  5  cents  more.  The  same 
talk  is  heard  about  pears  but  canners  know  nothing 
about  any  weakness  in  the  market  or  sales  at  reported 
prices.  Pears,  especially,  seem  to  be  quite  definitely 
firmer. 

FUTURES — Little  interest  is  being  shown  in 
futures  in  any  line,  with  canners  not  caring  to  book 
business  at  some  of  the  prices  suggested  and  buyers 
not  especially  anxious  to  step  into  the  market.  Prices 
on  spinach  were  named  by  some  of  the  smaller  interests 
several  weeks  ago  but  these  have  since  been  with¬ 
drawn,  owing  to  crop  uncertainties,  with  very  little 
business  definitely  booked.  Most  of  these  prices  were 
on  the  basis  of  minimum  quotations  for  spot  stocks. 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  some  business  on  future  peas 
is  reported,  but  prices  have  been  named  by  but  a  few 
packers. 
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SPINACH — ^Warm  weather  followed  the  heavy  rains 
experienced  in  February  and  growers  and  packers  of 
spinach  are  now  able  to  estimate  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  the  probable  size  of  the  crop.  Considerable 
damage  was  done  by  the  long  drawn  out  storm  and 
less  spinach  seems  in  sight  for  canning  than  was  the 
case  last  year.  Some  fields  will  not  be  harvested, 
owing  to  the  heavy  growth  of  weeds  and  in  others 
spinach  is  turning  yellow.  The  opening  prices  of  the 
larger  canners  are  expected  to  be  above  the  level  of 
last  year,  but  these  are  not  looked  for  until  after  pack¬ 
ing  operations  are  under  way. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  is  making  its  appearance 
in  the  fresh  produce  markets  in  quantities  and  large 
shipments  are  being  made  to  out  of  State  distributing 
centers.  Canning  operations  are  not  expected  to  get 
under  way  until  after  the  first  of  April,  unless  warm 
weather  brings  the  crop  on  with  a  rush.  Last  year’s 
pack  is  closely  cleaned  up,  with  most  holdings  confined 
to  a  very  few  items. 

TOMATOES — An  advance  in  tomato  prices  has  been 
expected  in  this  market  for  weeks,  but  old  lists  con¬ 
tinue  in  effect.  Most  of  the  business  done  is  confined 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  territory  and  canners  feel  that  an 
upward  revision  in  prices  would  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  sales.  The  demand  for  tomato  juice  is  well 
maintained,  this  having  become  an  important  item. 

PINEAPPLE — Many  items  in  the  pineapple  list  are 
in  light  supply,  including  broken  slices  and  some  grades 
and  sizes  in  crushed.  Orders  for  some  of  these  must 
be  prorated  until  the  new  pack  is  ready  for  delivery. 
Pineapple  prices  which  have  been  in  effect  for  several 
months  have  been  extended  to  April  15. 

FISH — The  entire  canned  fish  line  is  in  a  firm  posi¬ 
tion  here,  with  the  demand  showing  the  usual  Lenten 
gain.  Alaska  red  salmon  is  selling  at  $2.25  and  $2.35, 
depending  on  the  brand,  with  $1.05  the  low  price  on 
pinks  and  95  cents  on  chums.  Fancy  Columbia  River 
salmon  seems  about  out  of  the  market,  as  far  as  first 
hands  are  concerned.  Standard  yellow  fin  tuna  is  held 
at  $5.00,  with  some  canners  getting  $5.50. 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question  and  often 
the  side  that  seems  weak  at  first  glance  is  able  to  put 
up  quite  a  show.  There’s  the  California  sardine  ques¬ 
tion,  for  example.  Measures  are  pending  in  Congress 
to  regulate  off-shore  reduction,  and  confine  the  catch 
to  quantities  that  will  insure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species.  These  measures  have  the  backing  of  sardine 
canners.  State  Fish  and  Game  officials  and  prominent 
scientists.  The  Pacific  Coast  Fisheries  Institute,  a 
newly  created  organization  of  floating  reduction  plant 
owners,  now  comes  forward  with  the  assertion  that 
the  fears  of  canners  and  scientists  are  unfounded  and 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  depleting  the  fisheries.  They 
say  that  Japan  is  catching  and  marketing  1,500,000 
tons  of  sardines  annually  and  that  the  heaviest  catch 
to  date  off  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  has 
been  but  590,000  tons.  They  advance  the  argument 
that  the  sardines  caught  off  the  Pacific  Coast  are  from 
the  same  schools  from  which  the  Japanese  are  taking 
1,500,000  tons  a  year.  The  sardines,  they  say,  merely 


follow  the  Japanese  current  from  one  side  of  the  Pacific 
to  the  other,  and  that  if  the  Americans  do  not  catch 
them  the  Japanese  will.  During  the  past  year  the 
sardine  output  for  California  amounted  to  about 
$14,000,000  in  value,  the  fish  in  canned  form  making 
up  less  than  40  per  cent  of  this,  the  rest  being  marketed 
in  the  form  of  poultry  and  stock  meal  and  oil.  The 
sudden  development  of  a  world-wide  market  for 
sardines  is  not  due  to  increased  human  consumption, 
but  to  the  demand  for  cheap  food  for  poultry  and 
stock.  Virtually  all  the  machinery  for  the  reduction 
of  sardines  to  clear,  pure  oil,  and  dry  meal,  was  in¬ 
vented  by  California  engineers.  This  has  been  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  Japanese,  and  others  and  used  wherever 
sardine  reduction  is  carried  on.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Fisheries  Institute  has  prepared  data  to  show  that  the 
habitat  of  the  sardine  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  extends 
from  Alaska  to  Mexico  and  that  this  area  covers  a 
half  a  million  square  miles. 

PLAYING  SAFE 

The  hotel  clerk  was  growing  impatient  as  the 
prospect  took  so  long  to  read  the  names  on  the  register. 
“Just  sign  on  that  line,  please,”  said  the  clerk. 

The  prospect  was  indignant  and  retorted:  “Young 
man.  I’m  too  old  a  hand  to  sign  anything  without 
readin’  it.” 

“In  your  literature  you  said  there  was  a  nip  in  the 
air  after  sundown,”  complained  the  summer  boarder. 
Whereupon  the  hotel  proprietor  snickered,  “Well,  it’s 
the  truth,  ain’t  it?  Look  at  them  mosquitoes!” 


Herman  Gamse .  Presi-. 


419-^ZI  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Phones — Plaza  iS^S-fS^PG 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTERS  for  Detachablo  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mig.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  K^g.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Caimed  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS.  OU.  Gas,  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CANS,  Tin,  AU  Dnds. 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-B<dtimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Elaltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  And  grading  MACHY.,  Fndts. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  nme. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.  ' 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cwg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDn  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Lotiisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  filers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^lltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  MacUnery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-^Us  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  SUkers.  See  Com  Huskers.  • 
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hydraulic  convfying  equipment. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincirmati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IB. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Con;. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N  I. 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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TINT  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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CLARKSBURG, 


DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 


FOR  THE 


CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 

A  specially  of  ours.  No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbage, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 

We  are  leading  growers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 

CoTTespondtnct  invited,  ask  fot  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

Milford,  Connecticut 

Atlanta,  Ga.  »  Toledo,  Ohio 


JUST  so... 


the 


Ih 


LEAPS  MAE! 


With  "NATIONAL"  you're 
READY  •  for  the  crops  that 
hurry  forward.  CANS  to  close 
the  daily  Pack  •  SERVICE  to 
meet  the  day's  emergency  • 
Technical  advice  to  insure  a 

PERFECT  PACK 


a  LOOK!., 
a  LEAP  to 


and  a  HAPPY  LANDING 


